








rally inquired for as Physic) Lodge. Ours was No. 2, Joachim Villas. 





forgotten to examine the above which I was sitting, and felt mo- 
A pen of my temperament need hardly remark that he is of a poeti- | rally certain that I should have perished in the foundations of the an- 
pra Apenss tive turn. Iam; and when I walked up and down our | finished house. I heard a light step coming up the garden-walk, and, 
8 or r 


. and saw the houses—all of them semi-detached, all differ- 
ent in point of architecture, and with great gaps here and there, where 
“ eligible plots” waited for an enterprising capitalist in the building 
trade—I frequently thought, and, in fact, repeated to my wife, that it 
wasn’t unlike a long mouth with a bad set of teeth, two or three places 
in which scaffolding had been erected helping the resemblance by look- 
ing like the broken stumps. Now it happened, unfortunately for me, 
that at the last but one of the unfortunate houses on our side ( Ter- 
race) there lived a maiden lady (name, Pidgmore) who was a friend of 
my wife’s mother ; and as her intimacy was necessarily offered us—and 
she had eertainly sent us some very elegant presents in the shape of a 
silver milk-pot aud two muffineers—we soon got upon confidential visit- 
ing terms, an arrangement to which I offered no objection, inasmuch as 
I generally accompanied Eliza—or at least knocked at the door for her 
at a quarter past nine, when | was sure to find a tray set with a glass of 
— and biscuits, to which I was invited. 

¢ was about a month after I first paid a visit to this lady, that a letter 
arrived, addressed to Mrs. Snelboy, and delivered by a youth from the 
Free-school, who left the mark of avery dirty thumb upon the enve- 
lope ; a letter which at once excited within me a nervous apprehension. 
Holding the views of the matrimonial relationship which I have before 
hinted at, it is almost unnecessary to remark that I make a point of 
opening all Mrs. Snelboy’s letters. This was the purport of the note 
which caused me uneasiness: it was printed, actually printed, the dates 








g into the street-door; a genteel crescendo — a. the 
nocker revealed the identity of the intruder—yes, intruder there 
I knew him ; it was the “expected ;” the Reverend Igaatius Cope! 

Such a hush inside, and such a fluttering of the women into their seats, 
and a hasty disposal of some of the garments under the table, and into 
the chiffoonier. A moment of breathless suspense, veiled by a base, hy- 
pocritical, mean weeny to look perfectly unconcerned ; and the Reve- 
rend gentleman entered the room. I had to hold on with both hands, 
and trembled violently. The ends of my comforter had blown round 
my head, and coufused me for a moment ; but when I opened my eyes, 
there he was, (and mind, I don’t deny that he was, and is, a most re- 
spectable and praiseworthy person, if the women would only let him 
alone,) installed in a large easy chair, with two candles before him, at 
the end of the table, pewes to read from one of three volumes which 
he had brought with him, This was my first disappointment ; I couldn’t 
for the life of me make out what it was about. The low even voice 
(some people call it melliflaous) of the Reverend Ignatius Cope stole 
monotonously through the window in one unbroken murmur, no distinct 
syllable of which reached me. I kept my post, though, with a determi- 
nation which nothing could baffle. ours seemed to pass while I pressed 
my nose to the nearest pane in the vain endeavour to make out what 
subject engrossed their attention. I said engrossed ; but I could see them 
whispering and nodding to each other every minute, something about 
the work upon which they were occupied, in a manner by no means com- 















































Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Literature. 


WORDS AND DEEDS. 
BY GEORGE T. COSTER. 


p alone being filled in :— plimentary to the reader. I was actually getting sleepy, and my feet, 
He who to Haman will not bow the head, “ Aminadab Cottages, Tuesday. | which bad been hanging down all this tlne, seemed os though the 
Does more to hurl pride from her haughty seat “ Dear Madam,—Your company is requested at a meeting where a number | would barst out of my shoes. A tray was brought in fille’ wit! aal- 


Than he whose only weapon is a 

In sooth we’ve fallen on an of talk ; 

We halloo to each other of 5 

And make the shouts suffice. Nearer the stars 
The world is lifted up by noble lives. 

It is the men who in the silence work, 


of ladies have formed a society for making clothes for the poor of the district. 
The rym! will be held on Tuesday evening at five o'clock, at Mrs. Marking- 
all’s, 3, Eliphaz Villas.” 


“ P. 8. (This was written). The Rev. Ignatius Cope is expected to meet the 
ladies after tea.” - ie 


wiches and wine-glasses. It must have been ten o’clock ; au1I had just 
gathered up my fuiling energies to a great attempt. I would try to 
open the window at the bottom—even half an inch, would have done it 
—when I heard a slow measured tramp coming along the footway at the 
next houses. 





Nor seek the notice of the vulgar eye, 

That, like the coral insect uno 

Piling the reef and building with ite death 

Isles bright as Paradise and strong to face 

The storm of centuries, lift up the age 

Above the idle froth and foam of time. 

A simple, earnest life, that tireless toils, 

Is music in God’s ear, and with its song 

Can hush the thunders of the thousand creeds. 

Say who is — he with coward heart 

Who from the harp strings awe a glowing strain 
Of war and glory, or the soldier stern, 

Who having stood the shock of clashing arms, 

And the red rush of death, comes back with smoke 
Of battle round him and with gaping wounds, 

To tell in rugged unconnected » 

The deeds of e and blood, ’tis always thus,— 
The would be martyr in the pause of peace, 
When persecution rises, clad in fire, 

Straight hides dismayed, or gives to God the lie, 
While the weak shrinking girl in calmness goes 
Up to the stake as "twere a throne. If now 

The Marian days of martyrdom returned 

Many a boasting voice would disappear, 

While from the silence a vast host would haste 
To feed the fires. 


TO A SONGSTRESS. 
I saw thee once—I see thee now— 
Thy pure young face, thy noble mien, 
™ truthful eyes, thy it brow, 
ll childlike, lovely, and eerene— 
Rapt in harmonious visions proud, 
Unconscious of the audient crowd. 


I heard thee, when the instrament, 
Possest and quickened by thy soul, 
Im oned and intelligent 
ed to thy fall control 
With all the treasures of its dower, 
Its sweetest and its grandest power. 


I saw and heard with euch delight 
As rarely charms our lower : 

Blind Milton would not miss his sight, 
All grandeur voiced thus to his ear ; 

Beethoven in that face would see 

All unheard, noble harmony. 





AN ITALIAN GIRL TO HER UNCLE LOUIS. 


The jeu desprit which follows was sent by Mr. Landor to a friend in Italy, 
without a thought of its publication. oe fallen into our hands, however, 
by a happy accident, we choose to shere the p it gives us with our next 
friend, blic. One who does not see at once how happy the hit is, will not 
preciate it, and all explanation, therefore, is uncalled for. It is eight months’ 
hitory in eight lines, as only Landor can tell it—W. Y. Tribune. 

Uncle, you said that you would come 
And bring with you a big plum cake ; 
I only find a little plum 
In much waste paper—ead mistake! 


I promised every girl at school 
That I would give them each a slice ; 
Some call you cheat—some call me fool. 
This trick you shall not play me twice. 


Sienna, Aug. 23, 1859. W. S. Lanpor. 
— 


MY VERY SINGULAR ADVENTURE. 
BY THOMAS ARCHER. 


I don’t wish to conceal anything. My name’s Snelboy—Robert Snel- 
boy, and I’m nervous. Nervous—that’s the word ; some of my friends 
have sup’ me to be irritable—perhape, ill-tem Quite a mis- 
take on their parts though! I'm, in of an unfortunate 
highly-developed organism, which causes me to feel, very acutely in- 
deed, things which, however trifling they _ appear to others, do ac- 
tually jar the ne of my constitution to that alarming extent that I 
hardly know what I am about ; and of course, being out of tune myself, 
I may be excused for occasionally interfering with the unfeeling har- 
mony of other people. That's no crime, I hope. 

When I was married, two years ago, to Eliza Simco, only daughter of 
the late H. Simco, Esq., of the house of Smith, Simco, and igge, and 
of Eliza Simco his wife—a most remarkable woman, by the bye, who fre- 

uently comes ; but this is not to the present when I was mar- 
ried to Eliza Simeo, I naturally had very decided opinions of the duty 
which properly — to that state of life ; and though I might be said 
to entertain strict notions as to the obedient deference due from wives to 
their husbands, I trust I can manage my own household indifferently 
well ; and I laid down certain plans to which, mind you, I was deter- 
mined to abide. 

To pass over the minor details—such as generally settling the house- 
keeping bills myself, after reference to the weekly account which I scru- 
pulously required of Eliza—I may remark, that { had a very decided 
objection to her going out on visits to places where it was either impos- 
sible or inexpedient that I should accompany her. I confess I bad a very 
difficult position to maintain in this matter, since she had a host of fe- 
male acquaintance, who would be asking her to tea once or twice a week 
at the least ; and as I have a supreme, and, I hope, a commendable dread 
of exciting ridicule, I was frequently compelled to forego even calling 
for her on her return from these excursions. 

I took the most obvious remedy which presented itself, however; and 
after giving notice to quit our lodging at St. John’s Wood, fixed for 
our residence on a house in a new e at West I 
never quite knew what was the name of our road, since every three or 

an appellation perfectly distinct and remotely 
ferent ; the only resemblance between terraces, villas, cottages, 
row or two, being, that those on our side of the way, as the property 
a Scripturally-inclined builder, had such names as would recur to the 
memory of a boy who had been bat an indifferent reader at school—so 
that we abounded in Bathsheba Cottages, Barak Terrace, and Gideon 
Row ; while the side of the way, distinguished by a romantic 


Now, this was a most extraordinary proceeding. Personally, I had 
no objection whatever to the Rev. Ignatius Cope; none whatever, I re- 
peat. But, why, I asked myself—why was he, in honour of his office, to 
be allowed to be wholly and solely the only representative of the accu- 
mulated husbands of an indefinite number of women assembled together 
for a purpose, laudable enough perhaps in itself, but capable of inflict- 
ing great, = great uneasiness upon their natural and proper mesters ? 
The worst of it was, I had heard that there was no Mrs. So Cope. 
That was nothing, I’m aware ; that was nobody’s business I allow ; bai 
that I should be strictly forbidden to be present whenever my wife paid 
a visit on this particular mission, while that reverend gentleman was 
— “expected” to attend, was absurd, ridiculous, and unbear- 
e. 

I placed the letter on the hall table, under a great coat, and went in 
to breakfast withoat it. 
We had scarcely finished our second cup of coffee, however, when the 
servant announced Miss Pidgmore ; and my wife, followed by myself, 
went into the next room to speak to her. 
To my unspeakable horror, there lay the letter I had just opened, on 
the table ; and Miss Pidgmore tapped it with her parasol and said, “I 
see you’ve had an invitation to join our meeting at Mrs. Markingall’s, 
Eliza. You know I was speaking to you about joining us the other day ; 
and so I’ve come round, so inexcusably early, to ask you to come to my 
house to-night, where we shall all be at the preliminary tee, Mr, Igna- 
tius Cope has actually promised to come and read to us while we’re cu/- 
ting out ; and I mean to make Mr. Snelboy promise to let you stay till to- 
morrow.” 
Here was a pretty affair gathering round me! I’d actually left St. 
John’s Wood for the very purpose of escaping this confounded tea-drink- 
ing, from which I was excluded ; and now—but it was useless. “You 
know it’s impossible to have gentlemen,” said Miss Pidgmore. “ Except 
Mr. Cope, who is our secretary and treasurer, we never have gentlemen. 
Besides, it couldn’t be interesting to them, you know—women’s and 
babies’ clothes, and all that, and the conversation of a parcel of ladies 
after tea ; so you must do without her till to-morrow, Mr. Snelboy.”’ 

I have intimated, I believe, that my nervous organization renders me 
eae , but, I trust, not unbecomingly sensitive to ridicule. The 

orror of it was = me at that moment, and I consented to Eliza pay- 
ing the expected visit—an admission but for which I might have saved 
myself from such desperate suffering and misfortune as need only happen 
to a man once within a life-time. But I am premature. 

All that day ; —_ restless and disturbed; I hada peas of 
some v' 
come Fa Kea a horrible inability to remain in any place for more 


a the hanee,_on all 
sorts of self-pretences. I sat ec! Ns housekeeping book, and 
gave it up at the pence column ; tried to read, and found myself sitting 
stolidly looking at the page, without an idea of the eject finally, 
went into the garden and sat despondently on a cucumber- , with a 
determination not to go indoors till tea-time. Tea-time arrived, and 
Eliza came to the back-door to bid me “good-bye.” I answered her 
shortly ; how could I help it? I think I said something about “ pretty 

gson!” Sothey were! I had my tea brought out to me, with the 
Review which contained several very savage articles. Even 
they failed to soothe me. I began to dig desperately, and kept on work- 
ing till nearly dark. 
t was then that I formed an extraordinary purpose, alike adventurous 
and original—a purpose which I instantly determined to execute. 
What if I could at once find the means to allay my own lawfal curi- 


these detestable ladies’ meetings, and obtain a consciousness of the abili- 
+ tae: exercise a power over them for the future, to the confusion of the 
werend Cope? I had discovered the means. 
In my frequent strolls up and down our road, engaged in the before- 
mentioned fancifal contemplations, I had wondered that the scaffolding 
which stood round the unfinished carcass of the next detached house to 
that in which Miss Pidgmore resided should have remained there so long 
without a corresponding progress in the building (this was afterwards at- 
tributable to “ the Strike”). I bad also observed that this house would 
have a smaller front garden than those already built, and come beyond 
Barak Cottages into the footway ; this was the cause of the scaffolding 
projecting some two feet, or more, towards the first-floor front windows 
of Miss Pidgmore’s dwelling. I believe this will indicate my resolution. 
I had seen, also, on the very night previous that a short er had been 
left tied to the poles which ran their ends into the brickwork of Barak 
Cottages ; and this was instrumental to the fulfilment of my cherished 
rpose. I would be there, unsuspected! Gloating over my triumphal 
etermination, I could be an unknown spectator of this obnoxious assem- 
bly, and might one day be enabled to exhibit some mysterious informa- 
tion as to their proceedings, to the utter confusion of the society, and 
annihilation of the Reverend C 

At eight o’clock I had wengel 4 my loose gardening blouse round me, 
with the addition ofa “comforter” to keep out the night air ; and put- 
ting on my seal-skin travelling-cap, with “ ears’’ which would pall down, 
in case of emergency, told the servant that I should be home in two hours, 
or perhaps still later; and I sallied forth upon my enterprise fully 
conepel, not only for the activity which might be n for the 
achievement of my design, but for personal concealment of my identity 
in the walk to fro. The ladder was still there, and I could see, that, 
as the night was warm, the windows were jally Vr at the top, and 
the front blinds not quite pulled down. Firm, but I need hardly say 
deeply excited, I moved the ladder to a salient point of the spot where I 
had to mount, and after trying it carefully, succeeded in reaching the 
edge of the scaffolding, where three projecting planks gave me a secure 
seat close to the last of the three windows of Miss Pidgmore’s drawing- 
room. 

There they all were, with along table before them, and (the tea hav- 
ing been removed) with piles of linen, calico, and long-cloth, cotton 
prints, and muslin, strewed all round the room; while all sorts of 
strangely-shaped garments hung about on chair-backs, as though the 
place had been turned into an infantine laundry, and the clothes were 
pat there to dry. Ob! what a terrific noise were making, to be sure ; 

could hear them talking as though they had met for aspeaking match, 
and my wife’s voice reached me every now and then | ing. I should 
like to know what she had to laugh at, when she th t I was at home 
by myself! I could not hear what they were saying, certainly, for the 
window wasn’t open wide enough ; bat I saw everything famously, and 
almost shrieked aloud when I ght how their secret meetings had a wit- 
ness for whom they were very little pre li ne. 

There they were, cutting great piles of staff into all manner of queer 
shapes ; crowding round table, and snip bits out of linen ; rak- 

and reticules for patterns, needles thread. I 
got so excited in my wish to hear what scandal they were talking about 
asbands, that I had to clutch the w-eill 





taste, boasted of Brobdigaag Villas, Ariel Cottage, and Psyche (gene- 





den danger may readily be imagined, when I mention that I had totally 














































Impossible ! 
upon it, lying back in the shadow of the planks, where the fi 
sations of my heart might have been 
laughing and talking again, and the Reverend gentleman laughed and 
talked as loud as any of them. 


the room, and came back prepared to go home. 
Cope was shaking hands with everybody, Eliza included ; and 


osity—still my unsatiated longing to thwart the reprehensible secrecy of | bl 













to keep myself from falling. What a turn I experienced from this sud- 


The full horror of my situation burst upon me at once. 
Once let me be discovered there by a member of the police force, and 


I should be incarcerated for what they call “lurking about with an im- 
pro} 


, 


T purpose,’ 
hat should [ do? Crawl through the window and discover myself? 
I drew my feet up to the next pole, and rested m bm 
ul pal- 


eard inside. But they were 


Ha! ba! what was there to laugh at, I should like to know! jingling 


their glasses, too, the wretched gormandizers!—I saw the flashing of a 
long stream of light, which shot here and there amon 
posts below—if it had turned on me where I sat, I must 
= giddy height into the abyss at my feet—the officer had uncovered 


the beams and 
ve fallen from 


lantern. 
I heard him coming to the spot where I had placed the ladder, and 


held my breath. “A pretty careless lot they are,’ he muttered to him- 
self; “to go a leavin’ a ladder about like this here;’’ and, while I 
stifled a cry with the end of my comforter, he had taken away my onl 
means of descent, and deposited it at a distance. It was not till his vil- 
lanous footsteps were lost in the next hundred yards of his confi 

beat, that I ventured to move. 
with a gloomy foreboding, of the morrow, when my mangled remains 
would be discovered in a stagnant pool in the deep cellarage beneath. 
I speculated upon clinging to the poles on which I was sitting, and try- 


I was growing desperate, and thought, 


ing to drop into the garden ; but dismissed the thought with a shudder, 
when I remembered that I was just over the spiked railings of the fore- 


court. Strangely enough, these horrible contemplations helped to nerve 
me to further endurance. “ Robert Snelboy,” I said to myself, “ com- 
pose yourself, and trust to those qualities which must be equal to such 
ao occasion ; tempt not the uncertain, but endeavour to hold oat till 
morning. 


There came sounds of a break-up of the meeting ; some of the ladies left 
The Reverend Ignatius 
heard 
him say he hoped that they should be able to secure her valuable assis- 
tance at their future meetings. Did he!—not if I knew it; not if I 


could escape from the terrible calamity which they had brought o 
utd hav re TUL stood. to'be asked 


me. I should have liked to how! at them, as they all stood 
to have “ just half a glass more wine.’”’ Why couldn’t they pass the de- 
~~ outside, the mean nem 4 are aS yen 
was gettin pret ve 1g peo) 
pia Renato 0 pl of rock over precipices, tal people jas ready 
to be devoured by lions and that, saying afterwards “ the memory 
of @ life seemed to be concentrated in a single moment.” I was begin- 
ning to understand it myself; I’d got to one s of it, in fact, for I 
seemed to have been elinging to that scaffolding for years; and I had 
now to look for to hours of anguish, without event he miserable sa- 
tisfaction of watching the proceedings through the window. When the 
last guest went out at the front door, and I heard their chatter cease as 
the gate clinked after them, hope died within me. There was my wife 
sitting with Miss Pidgmore, and partaking of warm brandy-and-water 
and a) and I knew, by the latter lady extinguishing all but two 
candles, which came in in flat candlesticks, that they were going to bed. 
I felt the premonitory symptoms of fever coming over me; my month 
was parched, and a cold perspiration was running down my frame, when 
the servant came and fastened the windows, r drawing down the 


inds. 
It would be impossible to ~~ any adequate description of the emo- 
tions of that fearful night. was conscious only of terrible ond poe 
longed duration of alternate mental and physical agony ; at last, I > 
stupor must have jatervened, for I seemed to wake suddenly, and heard 
a long, low whistle. This was ee and seemed to come from some 
spot below where I was sitting. In my utter fear and confusion I at- 
tempted to answer it. “ Bob,” said a deep, gruff voice, just underneath ; 
“ Bob-be-e-e!” Could it possibly be aid to my failing socna 1—I was 
too distracted to reflect for a moment, but answered “ Hallo!” 

“ How long ’ave you been # perchin’ of yourself up there?” inquired 
the voice. “Oh! hours and hours. Can I get down?” I gesped, wildl 
leaning as forward as I could to get a glimpse of my deliverer. “Git 
down! well, I should say, not azackly ; we was to jine company at the 
lane, and I’ve been a dodgin’ about this ’arf-hour ; and they’ve only just 
changed the beats though, that’s one comfort.” 

The voice, whieh was no more than a loud whisper, seemed to be na 
proaching me nearer ; and presently I saw a head come up above 
edge of the scaffolding—a head with a cap on it, which looked very like 
my own. “ Here, ketch hold, can’t yer,” said this ; “Pm if 
it ain’t jolly bard work a climin’ up this ’ere; give us yer fist, can’t 
yer?” And he put a long, coarse bag into the hand which I stretched 
out to him. 

“ What—what’s this?” gasped I, entirely bewildered. 

“ What’s this!” said my companion, in a very surly way, as I thought ; 
“ why, you do know what it is, [ suppose. Why, it’s the insterments— 
that’s what it is; you aint a comin’ the sneaky dodge along a me, I 
hope, are yer? Now, you jest do what I tell yer, or else you’d better ea 

er won’t, and I’m blowed if I don’t pitch yer down into that there cel- 
ar in about no time ;—come now !” 

What could be the meaning of this dreadful language! I felt that I 
was in the power of a ruffian likely — to keep his word ; and as he 
had now crawled on to the planks beyond where I was sitting, I trembled 
with suppressed fear. “Mow then, look alive!” he continued, in a low 
voice. He opened the bag, which I gave him, and took out something ; 
I soon saw what it was—a little dark lantern, as I used to carry when I 
lived at St. John’s Wood, and expected to be garotted every night. He 
looked wonderfully like myself with respect to his habiliments, seeing 
that he also wore a linen blouse ; and wore, instead of a comforter, a 
large, coarse cotton handkerchief tied round his neck in a loose knot. 
All this I could see by the light of the lantern which he handed to me. 
“ Now then,” he resumed, “ let me come alongside, and just re stow yer 
jaw abit. When I gets the winder open you go in fust, an’ I’ll shet it arter 
myself. We've got a good twenty minutes afore the comes along 
here agin, an’ jest you hold the light in front on yer, where they can’t 
see it down below.” I began to entertain a horrible certainty that this 
and bad forced me to be his accomplice. 
Oh, that vile cap and 
oomed to penal servitude, per- 
of oe = upon 
I saw him take a piece of tapering 
ik at the thin end ; and al- 


of the sash, and beard the sharp click of the window-bolt, as it few - 

k under the pressure. ‘Now theo, in with yer!” he whispered 
hoareely, “ and douse that there light under the le ; blow’d if I don’t 
hear sum ’an a comin’ up the street.” He lifted the window gently, as 
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I clung to the sill ; and while I was drawing my legs gently up, thrust ) 
me through, with a brutal pash, that nearly wrenched my arms off. I 
was inside Miss Pidgmore’s drawin I could never fully describe 
the ensuing ten minutes. Menaciog my slowness and stupidity, my vil- 
lanous companion swept the two candlesticks, a dozen ey ry and a 
milkpot, into the beg. which I held in * hand. The lock of the chiffon- 
nier was wrenched silently enough, too, in a t; and as 
I heard his anathemas at finding it only filled with unmade baby-linen, 
two or three nick-knacks from the “ what-not” and the mantel-piece, and 
he took off his shoes, an example which, after fumbling at the strings— 
for which delay I got a kick from his fortunately bare foot—I was com- 
pelled to imitate. I remember no more, except that a wild notion of 
alarming Mrs. Snelboy took possession of my faculties ; that I placed my 
hand upon the knob of the door, which 1 conceived to belong to the 
room ; that I was about to open it, and, indeed, hud ejaculated = iza!” 
“Mrs. S.!? when it suddenly flew from my grasp, and Miss Pidgmore, 
armed with the tongs, ap; I have reason to believe that she fluo 
those instruments at my head, and that they closed round my neck. 
fell; while she ran soreaming back to the window, and opened it, calling 
loudly for assistance. I heard my late companion calling me, in the 
room we had just left, bat dared not follow, when I saw him making for 
the window. Fortunate was it for me that I had, even then, in that des- 
te e ity, the of mind to descend and try the back door ; 

resembled ours at Joachim Villas, and opened to my trembling hands, | 
in which I still, thoughtlesely, held the bag, containing Miss P.’s plate. 
In another moment I was crouching under the wall in the back garden. 

The scoundrel whom I had so lately left had been less fortunate, and I 
heard a e going on, on the other side. He must have ped from 
the scaffold into the arms of the police, for in the midst of scufflings and 
imprecations, a rattle was sprung, which was answered immediately, and 
another officer came runing up from the opposite direction. I thought | 
this would give me an opportunity to make my escape; bat I had no} 
sooner began to creep along, than the atrocious villain who had been the 
cause of my misery shouted, “ There, it ain’t me, I told yer so; there he 
goes, t’other side of the wall.” One of the officers immediately rushed 
to the spot indicated. I think he must have imagined me to be bare- 
headed, for he grasped my seal-skin cap with such violence, while lean- 
ing with half be body over the wall, that it came off in his hand. At | 
that moment his brother constable shouted again for assistance, and I 
heard a sound of a heavy fall, followed by a loud laugh and the noise of 
retreating footsteps. Nerved by desperation, I felt what is generally 
supposed to be a strength more than human, and, with a hasty glance to 
the place where I had seen the last poli disappear, bounded madly 
forward. Let me not exaggerate ; I fel! more than once. Bat what of 
that? Sixteen brick walls, four of them surmounted by broken bottles, 
did I clear in my headlong career ; and theo, ying across some inter- 
vening ground where rubbish had been shot, fell breathless, bruised, and 
os into the cucumber-frame in my own garden. There I lay, 
stunned, and utterly exbausted, till, fearing that search might yet be 
wade for me, I determined to gain admission to my house. 

The back-door was fastened. “Susan,” I said, gently tapping at| 
the kitchen window, “Susan ; let me in this way ; it’s me—Mr. Suel- 




















bo ” 

Vane divil it is,” | heard a man’s voice ejaculate. “ Come along wid 
me, Susey. D’bear? An’ it’s oi that’ll guard ye.” I thought I should 
have sank to the earth? but there was no help for it, and, the back-door 
opening, I sank fainting into the arms of Z 429. 

This active and intelligent officer (confound him!) bad been looking 
after the premises in my absence; and although his presence in the 
kitehen was never satisfactorily accounted for, | could make no answer 
to his assurance that there been “an alarum in the neebourhood.” 
Finally coming to myself, I asked Z 429 to partake of brandy-and-water ; 
and, perhaps inspired by the reviving draught which he afterwards forc 
upon me, confided to him my belief that a robbery bad been committed 
somewhere, and that I had seen somebody are of the proceeds of 
it in my own garden. We made the round of premises together 
afterwards, and there, sure enough, was a bag containing two candle- 
sticks, a milk-pot, and twelve teaspoons, lying in my cucumber-frame, 
whieh bad been unfortunately broken to pieces. The recovery of this 
property did great credit to the “ sagacious officer,” as he was after- 
wards called, and I believe helped him to his promotion. 

I went to bed, and was lying there stiff, sore, and broken down, when 
Mrs. Pay | [per oe the next Dor oa ‘ How she became of 
my secret, it is unnecessary to one. lay there long, and profited 

Eliza’s gentle nursing—for I admit that she is gentle wien & person’s 
One ing Setmnes me—or rather, one person haunted me, continu- 
ally ; one who, bis frequent “ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 
aa What’s-e-name giletom, intimated that he knew where a screw was 
somewhere. This was Z 429, and I was obtiged to him, 
night that he was on daty did that zealous and indefatigable oft 
cer go the round of our lower premises, and look to the fastenings ; every 
t did I surreptitiously dispense drink to assuage his perpetual thirst ; 
every night did I wonder that the simple fastenings of the lower 
kitchens required a great deal of precaution, especially as there were 
two people, Susan and the above officer, to secure them from violence. 
In the course of the week, bowever, Mrs. Snelboy had sent for her mo- 











Simeo, to come and stay with us. This most remarkable woman | I 


at once declined the visits of Z 429, who now only flashes his bull’s-eye 
over all the front windows as he passes to and fro. In the company of 
these two devoted creatures, my wife and my mother-in-law, I am 
tapidly recovering from the effects of that fearful night ; and as I am in 
treaty for a houre at Camden Town, there will soon be bills in the win- 
dows of Joachim Villas, N. E. 


——— 


THE LAST DAYS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

By the death of Henry Heine, German literature has suffered a loss 
which it has not yet ap , and the journals, which merely devoted 
& few cold lines to his decease, will yet be compelled to recognise the 
wondrous influence he exercised in Germany from his sick-bed in Paris, 
Unfortanately for Heine’s reputation in the fatherland, he was no court 
| ae bat his wicked wit assailed king and republican with equal impar- 

. It became the fashion for literary sycophants te spirt their gall 
over his character, and the result was that he waged a war 2 outrance 
against that society which had so wilfully misunderstood him. His 
death must have been a relief to countless Gomens who had writhed 
his caustic lash, or felt in their hearts that they had given him 


at 


& monument to one of the greatest of her poets ; probably, when 
generation has away, and with it the excerbation which 

8 writi used upon those in authority, their descendants 
condelanal 06 reverence the poet, and allow the man to be judged 


hed writings. 
the revolution of 1848, and the discovery that Heine bad for 
many years been in receipt of a pension from Louis Philippe, but few 
| ay thought of the sick man who lay writhing in agony, and pray- 
y h with an impenitent spirit, for the welcome visit of death. 
The world joined in the parrot cry of “ Atheist!” which had been raised 
80 vor ay Mee Heine’s character, the while he was diligently en- 
in ying the Scriptures and earnestly striving to eradicate his 
bts. Whether he succeeded or not is a mystery: he died at last as 
be had lived—a riddle allowing the most contradictory solutions, and 
his writings remain to show what a sea of doubt he was tossed upoa. 
But, to our mind, the history of these last few years of Heine’s existence 
offers the most hey oe Lange of consideration, and we, thefefore, hail 
with welcome the little in which his co-religionist and devoted 
friend, Alfred Meissner, has collected his recollections of the great poet, 
drawn from a long acqualatance with him, and a correspondence ex- 
tending over seven years. 

M. Meissner first formed Heine’s acqaaintance in 1847, be was 
far from being the wreck which later years made him. Although his 
right eye was closed, any other traces of the stroke which had palsied 
his energies were hardly perceptible. His face was remarkably hand- 
some, the forehead tall and broad, the nose exquisitely modelled ; his 
beard had begun to be mingled with grey, but his brown hair still fell 
down with profuse masses on his collar. The general expression of his 
face betrayed a brooding melancholy, but when he spoke or moved it was 
lit up by a surprising, almost demonical smile. At that period he was 
forty-eight years of age, and was wont to cal! himself one of the first men 
of bis > x as he had come into the world on the Ist ot January, 
1800, His illness, which eventually produced such terrible conse. 

uences, had commenced from A gener J avery insignificant cause. 
combatant, on whom a hundred raging contests had produced no 
wound, bad been assailed by a stroke in nence of a trifling family 
dispute. But he seemed to be aware that this state must end in an 
y death. He had returned from Bagnéres the previous year without 
any emeliorativn, and thoagh he consulted all the first physicians in 
Paris, they were unable to check the malady, Still he was very socia- 
ble, liked to have guests around him, and could laugh and jest with his 
old vigour, His mind was quite unaffected by bis corporeal sufferings, 


FE 


se 


of anger. Nor bas the time yet arrived for grateful Germany | thodox 


and carried on its labours ia the crazy tenement with the old inexhausti- 
ble energy: just as if it were careless about the threatened col of 
the building. It was fortunate for Heine, under these melancholy cir- 
stances, that he was in great measure independent of the frowns of for- 
tune, and had a kind and sympatbising wife at his side. The residence 
of one of the greatest poets Germany ever , was, however, far 
inferior to that of any French littérateur of the hamblest pretensions, 
Thrée small rooms on the third floor were comfortably farnished, the 
chimney was surmounted by a tall mirror, a clock in a china frame, be- 


tween those two Inevitable vases with artificial flowers, ticked monoto-| of 


nously in front of it: this was the most remarkable ornament. An old 
pock-marked negress, with a coloured handkerchief round her head, 
was the officiating spirit ; and Madame Heine’s shrill parrot broke the 
solemn silence. 

The company which surrounded Heine at that day consisted of Ger- 
manos and French : some littérateurs, but the great majority simple mor- 
tals, without any pretension to renown and immortality. An almost 
daily visitor was Madame A., named by Heine the flame-eyed Elise, an 
old school friend of Madame Heine. Her husband kept a linendraper’s 
shop in those days, but has siuce become a millionnaire as proprietor of 
the Hippodrome. Another constant visitor was a German Jew, tho- 
roughly acquainted with Paris through a long residence in that city, 
half a diplomatist, balf a fioancier,a man of plans and theories, an ele- 

t man of the world, who assisted Heine in the small speculations on 
Change which he was fond of risking now and then. But Heine was a 
client most difficult to please. Capricious as a child, he was delighted 
with bis gains, bat always wished to make his Hebrew friend responsible 
for any losses. He accepted the gain as a tribute due to him from the 
gods, but any loss annoyed bim and made him most unjast towards a 
man who did all in his power to assist him. At last the utter failure of 
& speculation broke off all connexion between them, and Heine gave up 
gambling on the Bourse. The homeepathist, Dr. R., also made his ap- 
pearance now and then. Heine had become acquainted with him in a 
peculiar manner. Once when travelling in the south with bis wife, he 
met Ernst, the violinist, who requested the poet to take to the doctor for 
him one of those colossal Lyons sausages, which are justly regarded asa 
delicacy by Parisian gourmets. In those days it was a long and tedious 
journey from Lyons to Paris in a diligence, and Madame Mathilde grew 
bangry. Nothing more natural than to cut off a piece of the sau ; 
whose fragrance fitled the whole of the coupé. Madame Heine tasted a 
slice, and found it capital: Heine did the same. The journey lasted 
another day, and the sausage gradually grew smaller; and when they 
arrived in Paris their ein stared them in the face. Heine, panic -stricken, 
cut off a most diaphanous slice with a razor, and sent it under cover to 
the doctor. “Monsieur,” he wrote, in an accompanying letter, “ you 
have proved most satisfactorily by your researches that millionths pro- 
duce the greatest result. You will receive herewith the millionth of a 
Lyons sausage, which M. Erast gave me to deliver to you. If homm@o- 
pathy be true, it will produce the same effect upon you as a whole sau- | 
sage.” Among the celebrated Frenchmen frequently to be seen at) 
Heine’s, we may mention Hector Berlioz, Théopbile Gauthier, and the 
luckless Gérard de Nerval. The latter was a great admirer of German 

try, and assisted Heine in translating the Book of Songs into French. 
lis was a dreamy nature, and he did not possess his countrymen’s 
talent for literary speculation. He laboured with incessant industry, 
and, however, want might press upon him, would never receive money 
for a work he considered not sufficiently finished. All the world knows 
his miserable end eight years later. On a February night, in the midst 
of a terrific snow-storm, without a penny to redeem his cloak from the 
Mont de Piété, he rushed into the Rue de la Vieille Lanterne, and 
hanged himself. This was one of Heine’s last sorrows. 

On the occasion of the commemoration of Fourier’s death, M. Meissner 
was brought into contact with a wonderful man, who has, probably, not 
yet ended his career, and who, in spite of his exaggerated views, exer- 
cises a powerful influence in France. On leaving the Salle Valentino, 
where the solemnity bad taken place— the evening before the Parisians 
had been revelling there in the saturnalia of the cancan—the following 
scene occurred : 

A man of short stature, with a full, merry face, broad, roundly-arched 
forehead and blue ergy stood before us inthe throng. As if struck by 
his appearance, Heine stopped, drew me back, and whispered ia my ear, 
“Look at that man!” Then, addressing him, he said, “ Were you in 
there too?” “No!” the other replied, sharply, “IT was coming *past, 
and stopped, as I thought there wasa mob. Ah! it is the same story 
with all the sectaries: Christ be praised, who redeemed us from sin ; 
Saint-Simon be praised, through whom we have comprebended life ; 
Fourier be , who revealed social laws to us. All stuff! who will 
exclaim at len, ¢ raise and ao Rs yun F ee — win 

The with the blue es oul- 
Seer ee aH on wiy. Who te thes geathemian 1” asked Heine, 
noticing that be was strangely excited. “ Who is he?” was the reply ; 
“he calls himself M. Proudhon among mortals, but in reality he is a 
demon. I am internally refreshed when I meet a man of that stamp. I 
should grow weary of life if I saw only men of business and every-day- 
dom around me. That remark of his does me good, after so many fine 
but empty tirades. He is ee seemed right.” “ Who is the man?” 
asked again, my curiosity being strangely excited. “ You still say the 
man,” Heine replied ; “ you have bh that he is not a man, despite his 
blue spectacles. It is the destructive principle in the form of a state 
philosopher, and is endowed, in addition, with all the descriptive power 
of . er Victor Hugo seems to have delivered to him the t of his 
ant 
The fearful earnestness of ihe matter is elegantly draped, and his works 
—or, to speak in the police style, his inflammatory writings—are as good 
to read as romances. They pass from hand to head bare tn Weenne, boo 
ple are amused with them, and do not notice, while turn over the 
pe , that dragons’ teeth fall out, hereafter to produce a ble i 
eine accompanied these words with his peculiar smile—not tbat emile, 
however, which beamed on his childish face when telling a witty story, 
or when surrounded by his friends. It was his destructive smile, which 
gan clothed in words in his winter tale “ Atta Troil.” and his politi 
poems. When fixed on paper, this demoniac smile exerts a fascination 
over the readers whom it seizes upon. People read and smile, and the 
worst is the smile is not fugitive. It returns, and becomes, though at 
first so graceful, stronger and stronger, louder, wilder, and at last gro 
into an outbreak of rebellious contempt. When it has attained this pitch, 
it drives the servant of a prince to the tion benches, makes,the or- 
minister heretic, the billiard-player a conspirator, and the best- 
intentioned Philister an enthusiast for liberty. This smile was of grea’ 
power during the movements of the last few years. 

At no great distance from Heine’s lived Venedey, the celebrated Ger- 
man author, but they did not harmonise at all, Venedey disliked Heine’s 
tendencies, while Heine satirised the old liberal, and scarce deigned to 
notice the nobility of his beart and mind, so comic did his notions seem 
tohim. Venedey, though a friend of Buonarotti and Charles Teste, 
shuddered at every of blood which had been shed in su of his 
convietions, and with these views he had written his “ John ‘sf 
In his opinion, the mass of the people could only protest and suffer. He 
was at Feopat Leama peer of that weakness which is often 
termed a noble weakness, which is selected by destiny to be carried 
roe | in stormy times, and find « lamentable ead between both parties. 
At this period Montes was filling the whole press with her 
at Munich, and Vendey was horrified. He saw in the homage which 
Ludwig the Bavarian paid to the fair Spaniard a disgrace to Germanism, 
aod feared lest a Pompadour might gain influence over German men and 
minds. Heine, on the contrary, was highly La. gy at the power which 
a ballet-dancer had gained in the home of Jesui He foresaw the im- 
pending struggle between the petticoat and the cowl, and even thought 
y= bey vy « tap by it sa the a of “ Atta Troil.” Vene- 

ley wrote furious letters on the subject to A d ine, and, 
as they were not published, he brought them at nine an 
under the title of the “Spaaish Dancer and German Liberty.” Our au- 
thor inquired of Heine whether he had read the pamphlet, and was eur- 
prised at hearing Heine say that he ouly read Venedey’s lengthened 
works, those in six volumes especially, for, he added, “water in a 
large expanse—a lake, @ sea, an ocean, is very fine: in a teaspoon I can- 
not bear it.” 

With the summer Heine moved his household gods to Montmorency, 
and every Sunday an omnibus full of friends stopped at his door. Alex- 
andre Weill, Seuffert of the A ine, with Alphonse Royer 
aod his wife, were constant guests. Heine would be foand lying on the 
grass, pad and pencil in hand, composing. Madame Mathilde’s parrot 
bad not been forgotten in town : its cage was placed at the window, and 
so often as the bell rang it would greet the new comers with a loud 
“Bonjour!” The large room on the yround-floor was chosen as 


shadowed villa, with blossoming acacias around, pretty Frenchwomen 
posite, and Heine as ‘ ~ 








At no great angel Heine's lived, in Montmorency, the priestess 
> christened 


esis, and Alexandre Dumas to have lent him his fancy. by 


room. What a delight it must have been to seat oneself in the cool over-| He 





it La Santé, which gave rise to incessant jokes. At one moment 
Santé required at another it was said that che had sent for oe 
architect for her té. Rachel often came to Heine’s, and dined with 


him when our author was present, but he cannot call to mind 
interesting he heard from her lips. She was full of the auction 
old furniture, which ehe had just and made merry about 
Boglish, who paid fabulous prices for the most worthless articles, 
was eventually’ purchased an old Lord M. at an 
price. From this period dates the system of 
furniture which Mademoiselle Rachel then instituted 
making purposes, and repeated contiaually, so loog as her 
the zenith. 
An absence of two years from Paris showed M. Meissner, on 
turn, the terrific change that had taken place in the poet, 
grown pallid, fearfully thin, and almost blind, bat the old spirit 
rampant in bim. On our author’s entrance he stretched out his 
him, and said, with that ironical smile fluttering on his lips which he 
never lost, “ Only see, my dear friend! ages ago you praised the Ada- 
mites in your ‘ Ziska,’ but could bardly have believed that your friend 
would join their sect. And yet itisso. For the last two years I have 
lived as an Adamite, and only cover my nakedness with a shirt.” He 
raised himself on his pillow and described the manner of his life durin 
his friend’s absence. He told of his almost uninterrupted sufferings, 
helplessness, and all the terrible Job’s pain, which he had endured so 
long. He narrated how he had become as a ghost to himeelf, and, like 
a spirit in purgatory, looked down on his tortured body. He told 
bow he lived in pictures and in visions of the past, how gladly he would 
write and work, and how his eye, his uncertain band, and ever-recar- 
ring torture prevented him. He drew pictures of his nights of horror, 
when the idea of suicide crept over him, until he gained strength to re- 
pulse it by thoughts of his beloved wife, and many tasks he still had to 
accomplish. 
But Heine was peculiarly constituted : a poet ought to possess muscles 
of iron and the body of Behemoth to endure the constrained embraces of 
the Muse. Heine had drunk the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and the 
oe of love bad succumbed before bis task. The flames in which he de- 
ighted to live had consumed him. The pathos of his life was his death. 
He would never confess it, but betrayed himself often involuntarily. 
He said once to Meissner with melancholy and a certain degree of sa- 
vageness : “ Look at those women, how blooming they are! They are 
flowers which neither the sunstroke nor the cold night dew injures. A 
thousand butterflies intoxicate themselves in their calices~without lessen- 
ing the aroma or extinguishing their colours. Autumn arrives, the 
flowers are still gaudy, but not a butterfly is to be seen.’’ Bat, after all, 
these words only express the same as Méry does in one of bis books : 
“ Les femmes ont tué beaucoup d’artistes, et les artistes n’out jamais tu¢ 
de femmes.” 

In May, 1848, about two year after his terrible illness bad assailed 
him, Heine took his last walk on the Boulevards. The mob was throng- 
ing the streets of Paris, and the poet, blind and lame, moving slowly by 
means of a stick, sought refuge from the crowd in the adjacent Louvre. 
He entered the ground-floor, where the ancient gods and goddesses are 
exposed to view. Suddenly he stopped before the ideal of beauty, the 
smiling, enchaating goddess, the marvellous Venus of Milo, which has 
lost in the course of ages its arms bat not its charms. Startled by the 
sight, moved, pierced to the heart, almost horrified, the invalid tottered 
back and fell into a chair, hot and bitter tears pouring down his cheeks. 
The lovely lips of the goddess, which seemed to breathe, smiled on, and 
beneath s her miserable victim. That single moment contains a 
whole world of agony. 

Heine, while confined to his bed, did not neglect bis studies, as far as 
his eyesight would permit, and one morning M. Meissner found him 
highly amused in reading Tacitus, a book which does not generally pro- 
duce humorous notions. The description on of the Jewe as lepers, 
who pay divine honours to a donkey in their temple, had struck him as 
excessively comical. Our author was aware of a sporadic instance in 
his own town of a Jewess worshipping an ass, but then he was her hus- 
band, and all attempts to convert him into a horned ass, such as are to 
be met with in Ceylon, had hitherto failed. Asa general rule, however, 
the Jewish nation comprises but few donkeys, and those are usually de- 
spised. A long conversation ensued, in which Heine did full justice to 
the perseverance of the Jews and their devotion to their God. It ended, 
of course, in an anecdote : 

“ When little Weill visits us soon, you shall have a specimen of my 
reverence for the primitive Mosaicism,” said Heine. “ He was formerly 
leader of the choir in a synagogue, and has a splendid tenor voice. 
My good wife, who has not a notion that I am a Jew, is no little sur- 
prised when these melancholy tunes are struck up. When Weill first be- 
gau, the poodle crept under the sofa, and Cocot parrot, tried to 
throttle himself between the bars of his -— *M. Weill! M. Weill’ 
Mathilde cried in her terror, ‘do not carry the joke too far.”” But Weill 
continued, and the good girl turned to me, ing : ‘ Henri, tell me what 
songs those are?’ ‘They are our German natioaal songs,’ I replied, and 
adhered obstivately to my story.” 

One of the noblest traits in Heine’s character was the affection he bore 
his mother. We meet with the feeling in the “ Book of Songs,” and that 
lovely piece called “ Night Thoughts” must be known to everybody as 
one of the most charming of his pieces. He never failed in writing to 
her once a month, but she was not allowed to know the terrible condi- 
tion he was in. Lest she might be startled at the letter being only signed 
himself, it was always that he was suffering, in bis Syes, 
but that it would soon away. This son, who on bis tedious 
couch piously deceives his mother as to his sufferings, and this 
who, in the retirement of her extreme old age, w'!! probably sink iato 
the grave without ever hearing the terrible tru’a, whici: all the world, 
a herself, knows—these two, in their relation to each other, form a 

ect poem. 

Even Heine’s marriage had something peculiar and poetical about it. 
He and Mathilde had lived for years in that sort of connexion known as 
“ méoages Parisiens.”” Marriages of this nature are innumerable, 
cially among professional men: the beloved lady enjoys all the privi- 
leges of a legitimate wife, and only the most intimate friends are aware 
that the blessing of the Church and the civil contract are wanting. 
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ws | Phese connexions generally terminate in the bond of matrimony when 


the birth of children draws the parents together ; and thea, as Béranger 
sings : 

Ces deux é poux ont mis enfin, 

De l’eau bénite dans leur vin. 


Heice had no children, but a duel induced him to marry Mathilde, that 
she might have some claim on his relations in case he fell. It must have 


some in 
who would honestly lament his decease twice or thrice a day. H 
was not jealous, and, indeed, had no occasion for being so ; still he 
some apprehension for Mathilde, all alone as she was in that 
Paris. He di this fear in ballads. “Ah!” he would 
“what can Ido? I must leave all to fate and le bon Dieu. How 
I, a sick maa, hope to rival half a million of men?’ On one occasion 
his restlessness in this matter attained such a pitch that he mentioned it 
openly. “I was very uncomfortable yesterday. My wife finished dress- 
ing and went out at two, promising to be by four. But eight 
o’clock arrived, and she bad not returned. Could she have grown tired 
of her invalid, and yielded to some practiced sedacer? Io my nervous 
anxiety I sent a nurse into her room to see if Cocotte, the parrot, were 
still there. The bird was there, and a load fell from my heart, for the 
good creature would never have consented to leave Cocotte behind.’ It 
is probable, however, that the poet loved his wife more than any other 
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for 
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his, and this neglect only amused him. Madame Mathilde then 


did not 
see in her husband the great poet whom all the world recogiised, but she 
saw what the world persisted in denying—the best, the most honest, and 





of the tragic muse, She had buils her own huuse, and 


kindest of men. 
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1859. 


Che Albion. 
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Another long interval! Three yeara passed before our author was 
enabled to return to Paris and bis friend Heine, whom he found in Au- 
gust, 1854, basily eagaged in preparing a French translation of bis 


poetry, in which De Nerval assisted him. In the mean time be bad be- did 


come more isolated. Like Job stretched out on bis bed, Heine hurled | 
the wildest complaints to Heaven, and seemed to be quarrelling with all 
nature. Mea, too, augmented his torture, and assailed him in the only 
vulnerable spot. Uninterrupted attacks on his person and works were | 
made in Germany with a fury and perseverance never before displayed. 
While his reputation was in France, and North America | 





began to appreciate his powers, Germany reviled him, and strove to | that is, Em 


lower him. This had a prejudicial effect upoa him. nf 
Heine’s only exertion was to be carried from his bed to his fauteuil, | 
where he eat writing the Memoirs which have still to be published. He | 
wrote widely, in large letters, and hence an immense quantity of MS. 
was found on his death. When tired of work, or not in the humour, 
Mathilde was accustomed to read to him. She had gone through the 
whole of Damas’s romances, for Heine excessively admired his fertile, 
lively, and inventive talent But the hours devoted to reading were also 
frequently given up to serious pursuits. He bad studied during the last 
ears of bis life every book relating to the physiology and pathology of 
jis illness, but even on this subject he was wont to be satirical, and say 
that his studies would avail him little in this world ; perhaps he could 
give lectures in another world, and prove to his hearers the inefficiency 
of doctors on earth. : 
Heine’s last residence in Paris was in the Avenue Matiguon, in the 
Champs Elysés, where he enjoyed what be had so long sought—seclusion, 
fresh air, and prospect of verdure. His isolation increased here, how- 
ever, and he felt that bis agony lasted too long. Whea Berlioz was one 
day announced, he said, bitterly, “ What, some one visit me? Berlioz is 
always original!” But he was compensated by the presence of a young 
lady, an intense admirer of his from her earliest youth, and who soon 
became his inseparable ally. More than a bundred notes, written in 
pencil, still exist, which Heine sent to urge her to come, as he felt so 
miserable without her presence. A few of these letters are quoted by 
M. Meissner, and they —— the wonderful temperament of the writer. 
A poem, too, written but three weeks before Heine’s death, is full of the 
most weird-like phantasy and horrible imagery. When he wrote these 
lines, however, he was far from believing that death was eo near, but 
a sudden access of illness utterly prostrated bis strength. Even in his 
last moments be remained true to himself. A friend asked him whether 
he had. reconciled himself with his Creator, and Heine replied, 
smiliogly, “Do not be alarmed. Dieu me pardonnera, c’est son 
métier.” On the morning of the 17th of February he died with perfect 
1 and retaining his consciousness to the last. The daily press 
only devoted a few lines to the death of the gr-s'est poet of moderna 
times, and not a word was uttered over his tomb. As he had himself 
sung long previously : 





Keine Mease wird man singen, 
Keinen Kadosch man sagen, 
Nichts und nichts gesungean, 
Wird an Sterbetagen. 


Heine lies in the ceme of Montmartre, and we believe, with our 
author, that “ his death will be the commencement of his apotheosis.” 


— 


OUR PAGE. 
BY ©. P. WILLIAM. 


I decline to name the income on which Emma Maria and I married, 
lest the statement should have a tendency to re-open in these pages or 
elsewhere a certain discussion which attracted a good deal of attention 
some little time ago. It is sufficient for my poy to declare, that its 
amount was such as to render us desirous of so arranging our prospec- 
tive bousebold affairs, as to avoid all expense not absolutely necessary 
for comfort and propriety of appearance. With reference to such ar- 
rangements our mutual friends and relatives favoured us with a good 
deal of advice ; and as there was considerable diff in the opini 
expressed, rendering it im ble for us, with the best intentions in the 
world, to follow everyone’s counsel, I need scarcely say that we mauaged 
to offead, more or less, about nine in every ten of those who were good 
enough to “ take an interest in our welfare.’ 

There was one point, however, on which a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion appeared to subsist: that point was “servants.” It was demon- 
strated that we coulda’t get along at all with only one, and, further, that 
we coulda’t possibly afford to keep two. This would at first sight ap- 
pear rather a dilemma ; not, so however. Two servants“ proper” being 
Saetlg papeed unattainable, the alteraative was as clearly proved to be 
one, “@ page.” We were loformed that a0 average alc servant, 
at average wages, cost from thirty-five to forty nds a-year ; but that 
@ page—buttoved and ornamental to open the r and wait at table, 
unbattoned and useful to clean knives and shoes, and so forth—was an 
article almost costless, and quite priceless, to young housekeepers. 

I must affirm, that I did not see the advantages of the proposed func- 
tionary in quite so strong a light as some of our advisers, and that it 
was more ia deference to the opiaions of others, the parents and guar- 
diaos of my youth, than of my own free will, that I was induced to try 
the experiment. And ob! if I had had the smallest idea of what I was 
preparing for myself and Emma Maria, I would have quarreled with 
every relative I in the world, rather than have taken the course 
I did. If the recital of a few of my miserable experiences (a very few, 
for a volume of this periodical might be filled without exhausting the 
subject) be the means of preventing any young couple from treading the 
same dreary path, I shall be amply rewarded. Oh, my young friends, if 
you would be happy, remain pageless! 

Well, baving settled upon keeping a page, the next question was how 
to procure one: and here an aunt of Emma Maria's (from whom she had 
expectations, never, alas! fulfilled) stepped forward. This old lady took 
an interest in an orphan asylum, the pupils of which being put out to 
service, were bound to their employers for a term of years; and it was 
represented to me, that, in addition to suiting my own ——. I should 
be assisting a deserving charity by taking a boy from the establishment. 
Accordingly, the week before we were married, Emma Maria and I, ac- 
companied by her aunt, went to inspect the school. Sundry boys were 
called forward, and put through their facings, as it were, before us. 
Among these was one of the most ungainly youths I ever remember to 
have seen. His bones stuck out all over him in great lumps ; bis head 
was of the most peculiar shape, all angles where ordinary beads have 
curves ; and there was that in bis face which made me whisper to Emma 
Maria, in my droll way, that I was sure an admirably interesting melo- 
dramatic siory might be written, suggested by his appearance, entitled, 
“Skeggs; or the Fatal Orphan.” As he came from his seat towards us, 
he took the most absurd and exaggerated pains to tread on the tips of 
his toes, so as to avoid noise ; a mode of f+ gro which ended in his 
overbalancing, gree soa against a desk, and eventually rolling up 
to Emma Maria's little boots, much to ber alarm, though she couldn't 
help laugbiog when he had picked himself up, at his rueful expressi 





Skeggs, set our hands and seals respectively to a document whereby I 
bound myself to provide Skeggs with food, shelter, and raiment for three 
years—which was about the worst quarter of an bour’s work I ever 


Very shortly after this the perfidious hypocrite threw off the mask, 
openly stating to Mary, the maid-servant, “ that we had him for three 
years, and that he wasn’t going to slave as he had bio.” He became 
idle, saucy, and gluttonous to a degree I should have before thought in- 
credible ; he was always eating, notwithstanding which it came to my 
knowledge that he had complained to a neighbour’s servant that we— 

, Emme Maria and I—were “ a rubbishiog starving lot; and that 
he could hardly get enough to keep body and soul together ;” and that 
he bad likewise given to the world suodry other statements, which, though 
ingeniously and diabolically falsified, were yet sufficiently based upon 
circumstacces of actual occurrence to convinoe me that he bad acquired 
habits of persevering and judicious eves dropping. He speedily became 
the bane of my life ; never did I jeave the house in the ery with- 
outsome unpleasant reminder of bis presence there ; never did I return 
in the evening but to hear the voice of lamentation and complaint re- 
specting his bebaviour. Unblacked were now the boots, unpolished the 





rived, Edward broke wildly in upon Emma Maria with a voluntary con- 
fession, the substance of which I have related. The top-coat be said he 
thought wanted mending, and it might as well go. This little freak coat 
me twelve pounds odd, and the services of Edward. 

I have left myself no space to describe in detail the misdeeds of subse- 
quent pages, and can only name three briefly : James, who in conjunction 
with Emma Maria’s brother, aged fourteen, and in the course of some ex- 
perimental philosopby involving the use of gunpowder, set himself on 
fire ; and had it not been for the presence of mind and body of Mary the 
servant, a female of great dimensions and weight, who at once knocked 
him down and sat upon him, he would have set the kitchen on fire also. 
As it was he came from beneath Mary bald and buttonless, his clothes 
being utterly ruined. 

Then there was Henry. Well do I remember returning one summer 
evening at about half-past eight, from a friend’s house, and seeing our 
“ pretty page looking out afar,””—that is, perhaps fifty yards from our 
door,—at a single combat between two of the youth of the neighbour- 
hood. It was Mary’s “day out,” and Henry had been left in char, 
of the house. The neglected door had fortunately or unfortunately 





cutlery, unbeeded the knocker And the bell ; nay one day he absolutely 
declined to wait upon Emma Maria at dinner. (I dined at a chop-house 
near my place of business), and was so violent that, on my return at 
night, found her in tears. 
couldn’t believe that any sane person would behave as Skeggs had 

done without some cause, fancied or real, and demanded particulars. 

“ He just said he wouldn’t.” 

“ But, my dear,” I asked, “ didn’t you reason with him on such pre- 
posterous conduct?” 

Yes. Emma Maria bad reasoned with him. 

* And what did be do then!” 

“ He da-da-danced at me ;” with sobbing 

I admitted the difficulty of refuting this argument, and d ded to 


slammed-to, and I thus foaad myself shut out from my hearih-stone and 
my hb bold gods. Afier attracting the delinquent’s attention to this 
state of things, I had to beg temporary accommodation for Emma Maria 
at a neighbour’s, whilst I sought a glazier. I thought myself fortunate 
in finding one in a hte pore street, on his way home ; and amid the 
jeers of the multitade, I had to superintend this individual whilst he cut 
@ pane of glass from the parlour window. Haviog thus gained access to 
the house, be opened the front door ; but I regret to say that on the way 
he managed to possess himself of Emma Maria’s gold watch, which was 
always hang from a stand on the mantelpiece, and that I bave not had 
the pleasure of seeing him siace. 

After this youth’s ignominious dismissal, came a string of pages, prin- 
cipally characterised by general incapacity ; among them, however, stand 








the kitchen. But I could do no good with bim, and I found that the no- 
= that “ we had him” for so long a time, had taken entire possession 
of him. 

So, on the morrow, I presented myself before the superintendent of 
the asylum, and laid before him my complaint. I found him a different 
_ from what he had been at our last iuterview—cold, not to say un- 
civil. 

“ It was very strange; Wilkins had always shown bimself a remark- 
ably good boy ; if I doubted this, I could see his character duly certi- 
fied in the books of the institution.’ 

I declined this solace, not seeing its exact bearing on my case, and be- 
ing already aware from experience that Skeggs was a finished bypocrite. 
Shall I confess that I only kept my temper with difficulty, seeing as 1 
did in the superintendent's manner, an evident expression of opinion that 
I baw no business to have a boy from the iustitation behaving badly in 
my house. 

All that I could get by way of proposed remedy was a suggestion that 
one of the ladies’ committee should call at my house, talk to Wilkios, 
and give him good advice to keep him from future evil. I hadn’t the 
liveliest faith in this moral propbylactic, but, ia an evil hour, I consented 
to its administration. How much the remedy transcended the disease, it 
is beyond my feeble power to tell. 

The committee lady came and talked to our page, and talked and 
came, and talked again. She was never out of the house ; she was there 
sometimes as early as nine, AM., and on one occasion she left the door 
at a quarter before eleven, P.M. Whatever Bernard was doing, she came 
and demanded him to be talked to. She routed Emma Maria, who hinted 
to ber that her p was ionally inconvenient, and when I ven- 
tured to second the hint, she wouldn’t take it. She possessed us, and I 
used to go about my daily affairs thinking of how she was even then 
closeted with Wilkins in our dining-room, and composing imaginary 
forms of address to her, of which the beginning used to hover between 
“Madam, I must really request that you will be good enough,” and, 
“ Fiend, in the shape of lady, avaunt!”’ I don’t think I should ever 
have bad the nerve to turn her out, had that course not been forced 
upon me. 

It may be well supposed how this occurrence acted upon Skeggs. He, 
of couree, learat the result of the interview between the superintendent 
and myself—(I’ll swear I saw the commitiee-lady lurking in the street 
one morning)—and shaped bis course accordingly. But deliverance was 
at hand. Que evening I was returoing home aod some fortunate wind 
having blown a brick down our bed-room chimney the night before, I 
bethought me that I would go up the back street, and look whether any 
outward damage was discernible. It was just dusk, and I bastened up 


Da. srph goabtiog whether the fading light weald serve my purpose, 


von 
at our yard-door, in earnest Shaw ehesfton wid come one within. Before 
I could reach the epot,a bundle was transferred to her, and she straight- 
way departed. I weat round to the front, was admitted by Emma Maria 
who was at the window looking out for me. and called Mary, the maid- 
servant, Mary was out. “ At last, Skeggs,” thought I, “I have thee,” 
aod I regret to say that I felt something like triamph at the idea. 

Ieummoued him up stairs, and imperiously demanded what woman he 
had just been talking to? Of course the first impulse of the ingenuous 
boy was bold, barefaced falsehood. 

“ He hadn’t been talking to any woman.” 

I convinced him geutly that this line was useless; and thea, “Ob, 
yes ; there was a woman!” as though it had quite escaped bis memory. 
“ Well, it was—yes, it was his aunt.” 

“ Ob! and what had be given her?” 

“ Nothing.” 

It required the threat of a policeman before Skeggs admitted, as he 
ultimately did, that a few articles of household linen had been consi- 
derately bestowed by him upon this relative, 

I may as well state here what we afterwards found out ; that “afew” 

very inadequately describei the number and variety of articles which 
had disappeared ; evidently daring some time. 
Next day I had the pleasure of visiting the school, and informing my 
friend the superintendent that if he didn’t at once ease me of Skeggs, I 
should be under the necessity of bringing the matter before a magistrate, 
who would not only deal with the said Skeggs, but would cancel the in- 
denture which bas bound him to me. I was sorry, after all, for the su- 
perintendent,—be seemed so cast down and really grieved at the affair : 
bat I was firm ; and, to prevent the scandal, and consequent detriment 
to the institution, be consented to quash the indeoture. He mach 
wished me to try another boy, but to this pro I hastily replied, 
“ Heaven forbid!” and left the place, which have never since en- 
tered. 

Oar next ventare was not a bad boy like Skeggs, but he bad his faults. 
He too was gluttonous ; this, however, I find to be a peculiarity of the 
genus pages ; but it was unpleasant that this youth by gross feeding 
used to bring out boils upon bis face to such an extent that be was oftea 
uoable to wait at table. Not that this was an unmixed subject of vexa- 











and the ape-like way in which he rabbed himself. 

When we adjourned to the superintendent’s room, I was asked if I 
should like to select a boy. I modestly said that as I knew nothing 
about any of the youths, I should much prefer leaving it to the superin- 
tendent to send me one whom he could thoroughly recommend. He 
said he would think the matter over, and promised that we should find a 
boy at our house on our retorn from our wedding tour, which Emma 
Maria’s aunt, who I am bound to say took a more leading part in the 
arrangement than I altogether approved of, had told him was at 


At that epoch, when we drove up to our door, behind the friends who 
were in the hall waiting to receive us, my eye discerned a well-remem- 
bered hideous face, and I involuntarily exclaimed, in tone of horror, 
“ Skeggs!” I thought Emma Maria would have fainted. 

However, there was Skeggs, sure enough, resplendent in bright bat- 
tons (I had made arraagements about the clothing question), and on the 
mantelpiece was a note from the superintendent, stating that Skeggs’ 
name was Bernard Wilkins, and that in his (the superintendent’s) opi- 
nion, he was the very boy for us.4 

Emma Maria was rather moliified by this note ; she said Bernard was 
a nice name, and would sound so well. I bad misgivings, but I only 
shook my head ; after all, they were but misgivings; I knew nothing 
aboat the lad, and could hardly send him back because of his looks. Be- 
sides, we were to have him a month on trial before binding him for three 
years. I may state, too, that the resources of Sartorial science had con- 
siderably diminished the angularity of bis appearance. 

Duriog bis mooth of probation, Skeggs so conducted himself as to 

pangs of self-reproach for my first judgmentof him. He 
respectful and attentive, shade too demonstrati 


| state ef acted a 





tion, especially when we bad friends at our social board ; for Edward used 
occasionally to take obtrasive interest ia the conversation, and alarm 
people by breaking out into hoarse chuckles, much behind time, at pass- 
ing jokes ; and cover Emma Maria and myeelf with confusion, either by 
losing himself in the contemplation of current events, or by dropping the 

lates and dishes. The fact is, he was only one remove from an idiot. 
ccege’ suit of clothes was altered for him, and it appeared that be must 
have bad some undeveloped views on the ballion question as connected 
with the shiny buttons thereof: for, having removed three of them from 
the most prominent part of bis chest, with a view, I suppose, to some ex- 
periments on their nature and properties, be appeared at dinner one San- 
day with two common brass flat trouser buttons and one pin distinctly 
visible, in liea of them. Notwithstanding this, there was as much pla- 
cidity and self-complaisance in his face, as though bis Sageetanee pre- 
sented no ods for cavil or complaint ; and his manner altogether was 
that of one conscious of being in all respects a perfectly ted page. 
This was trying : but it was more so to see him, whea questioned 
as to the cause of this absence of buttons, suddenly pass from absu 
equanimity to idiotic despair, giving vent to the most frightful how! im- 
aginable, and protesting that he “ thought they were silver,” as if that 
was a good sufficient excuse. He hadao’t sense to perceive that it 
was an aggravation of the offence. Well, I looked over this, had him 
pe gory retained him in my service. What was the consequence? 
One morning. in accordance with a previous arrangement with my tailor, 
I told Edward that a person would call for some new clotbes,—eent bome 
to me in an unsatisfactory state,—which be was to deliver on such appli- 
cation. When I returned home, I found that the clothes were indeed 
gone, but whither, no ose knew. It appeared that duriog the forenoon 
Edward on opening the door foand there a mao, and, idiotically jamp- 
ing to a conclusion, at once said, “ Ob, you’re from the tailor, I suppose, 
for those clothes of master’s?” To which the stranger—evidently a man 
replied in the affirmative, 
aod at once bore also an over-coat voluntarily 
added by our page. When the tailor’s boy—the real Simon Pare—ar 


prominently forward in my remembrance, Joha, who was subject to fits, 
poor fellow,-~not his fault certainly, but to some extent our mis- 
fortune. 

It will be seen, when I mention our “ page,” that I use the word as 
noun of multitude, signifying many. 

Talk of thirty-five pounds a year as the cost of a servant! I am con- 
vinced that I am within the mark, when I declare that the average an- 
nual expense of our page, or series of pages, was not one farthing ander 
fifty pounds, taking into consideration the almost eonstant renewal of 
clothing requisite, and the damage and loss consequent upon stupidity 
and evil doing. 

When I at length became convinced that the saving to be effected by 
the evens of these ee was a myth, I registered a vow,—that is, 
4 rg mma Maria—that I would no more of them, to her great de- 

ght. 

We got another reepectable female servant—not easy to get, my friends 
tell me ; but we were fortunate, as we were perbaps unfortunate in our 
selection of boys ;—at all events, never have I had occasion to repent of 
the resolution which I formed of abolishing aud doing away with the 
office of ‘‘ our page.” 





LOUIS SPOHR. 


There are now very few of the famous German musicians, belonging to 
the great German period, left to depart.—Last week, at the moment of 
publication, the news of Dr. Spohr’s death arrived : too late to admit of 
a Maa of so peculiar and distinguished a master being then 
tr \. 

Loais Spohr was born, not as the published biographies have announced 
in 1783, but—as a note communicated by himself to M. Parmentier, and 
by that gentleman priated some years ago in the (azette Musicale, as- 
sures us—in 1784; and at Brunswick, not n, a8 also has been erro- 
neously stated.—There was little excitement or vicissitude in bis life. 
He had few or no difficulties to struggle with. His father, a pbysici 
perceiving that the boy possessed rare musical genius, bad him 
taught on the violin by one Maucourt, At twelve years of age he was 
proficient enough to play a Concerto at one of the Court concerts—at thir- 
teen he was received into the Duke’s Chapel—at fourteen, if we mistake 
not, he wrote his first Quartett, in which bis peculiar style is already dis- 
cernible —at eighteen he accompanied his second violin master, Eck, on 
an artistic tour into Russia. About the year 1804-5 he was nominated 
chapel-master at Gotha; and soon after married his first wife, Dorothea 
Scheidler, then reputed to be the best harpist in Germany, It was while 
on a concert-tour with her in the south that be was induced to undertake 
the musical direction of the Theatre An der Wien at Vienna. For that 
theatre his “ Fonsi mae writtea about the year 1817, to be followed, at 
imtorvate, vy ~ Jessonda,” (which contains some of his best music), “ Ze- 
mire und Azor,”’ und some four or five other dramatic works. The above 
three operas keep the German stage. About 1823, after one or two 
other long journeys and changes of residence, he became chapel-master 
to the Electoral Court at Hesse-Cassel, which charge be resigued very 
lately. A second marriage is the only other event of Dr. Spobr’s active 
and temperately prosperous life which need here be noted. 

Active was Dr. Spohr beyond the generality of men. He was during 
many years the champion of the violin in Germany ;—and the career of 
a virtuoso and the ceaseless practice required by it were enough to occupy 
one man. To these were added the duties of a conductor ; and, when in 
his prime, Dr. Spohr was a great orchestral conductor. Yet few men 
have been more voluminous, if we must not say fertile, as a composer 
than be, There is a large mass of violin-music by him,—Solos, Concertos, 
chamber-pieces in every form ; classical or showy,—and besides these, 


some — or nine Symphouies,—as many Overtures,—the three Orato- 
rios we bave heard in England—and numerous Sacred 


Cantatas.— When 
Dr. Spohr became an — man, he begas to pour out Pianoforte-Trios. 
In fact, the flow of production never ceased. It is understood to bave 
been his daily habit to devote a certain number of hours to the deek ; 
and from that desk nothing was sent forth unfinished. Yet, further, 
during a large part of bis life, Dr. Spohr was justifiably regarded as the 
Gamalid to whore feet every young Germac violin-player must needs re- 

. His method, in its simplicity, in its absence of everything crade, 
mpure or tricky, made him a first-class professor. Genius and fire can- 
not be given, nor elegance communicated ; but soundness of tone, steady 
command over vow and strings are only to be taught by those 
them without admixture of flaw and freak. hat Hummeil was on 
the piano, Dr. Spohr was on the violin—the best master of the best 
classical school. 

His playing, we are assured by those who were familiar with it in its 
golden age, was yap ie goes raceful, pure, if less expres- 
sive than modern taste requires ; and, if cold, so admirably measured as 
to convert coldness itself into an impressing power. He was singularly 
tall, and strongly built ; of a stately presence,—a man whose demeanour 
inspired bis audience with an idea of confidence and completeness. In 
England, for this reason, he was more popular as a player than in France ; 
where they have been used to hing more sp dic or intimately 
theatrical. Even in the year 1843, when *e heard Dr. Spobr perform, 
there was no mistaking the supremacy ofa first-class master of bis instru- 
ment. His playing ot concert or chamber-music lives high and distinct 
among our musical recollections. There was nothing in it to enrapture ; 
there was everything which can satisfy. 

As a king and ruler amet violin-players Dr. Spohr can never be for- 
gotten, so long as the violin lasts ;—neitber as a special composer for his 
instrament. His Concertos,—in pariioular the “ Scena Dr ica,” —his 
double Quartetts, his violia Duetts (most difficult of all, owing to the tim- 
plicity of their form), are among the classics for the instrument, which 
belong to all time.—Buat after these are enumerated with due bonour, we 
must pause—and change the key. When we begin to consider where- 
abouts the pedestal of Spohr will be among the great musical poets of 
Germany, whom the last hundred years — (in strange coincidence 
with our era of Crabbe, and Scott, and Byron, and Shelley, and Moore, 
and Wordsworth, and Southey, and Coleridge,) we have less assurance ; 
having seen how public delight in the mass of his music bas Leen en 








rd | evanescent thing,—and nowhere more signally so than in this country. 


It seems like writing the bistory of another world to recall the riot of 
excitement which the production of his “ Last Judgment” in Eogland 
oned. Yet that Oratorio has not kept its cd ; and every suc- 
ceeding work of its writer produced here (“ The Power of Sound” Sym- 
phony excepted) has added to the feeling of familiarity, indifference, with 
some, even a sentiment. 

It is worth while to examine why the spell of Dr. Spobr’s style bas eo 
completely dissolved ;—why within a quarter of a ceotury enthusiasm in 
bis works may be said to have died out,—why the world bas come to 
feel that they are well made and peculiar, but only acceptable at con- 
siderable intervals and in select \iona.—The amount of melody in 
them is singularly small. Where is the tune Dr. Spobr 1—Then his 
mode of procedure, which, when it wes — liar, seemed so new, 80 








jicate—an advance on what others had o *, 
nw interminable use of those floest 
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the nicest tact*, to unmarked phrases, amounts to manner, not to art; 
for art mast work on thoughts, however limited be its way of working. 
Curiously enough, Dr. Spohr seems earnestly to have wished to be what 
be never could be—fanciful. His opera-books were always chosen for 
the sake of some colour,—weird German, or Hindoo, or (as in the case 
of “ Pietro von Abano”) of Italian witchcraft, or Spanish humour.—His 
“ Faust” came before “ Der Freischtitz.”—Latterly he wished his instru- 
mental music, too, to be descriptive and mystical. He attempted to 
make it show silence and sound in all its varied incitements and associa- 
tions—“ The Seasons,”—“ The Destiny of Man from the Oradle to the 
Grave.”’—No musician has been bolder in trying to fly at various ro- 
mantic game thao Dr. Spohr ; yet such flight is almost always a failure. 

Let some exceptions be cited. The minuett behind the scenes which 
opens “ Faust,””—the commencement of the overture to “ Der Berggeist,” 
—the entire firet scene (not overture) of the lachrymose “ Jessonda,” a 
scene, 0 far as music can be, redolent of India, with its funeral piles of 
sandal wood and its ‘ champak odours,”’—the opening allegro to his Sym- 
phony, “ The Power of Sound,”—are each coloured by 4 distinct imagi- 
nation. But, generally, the faney proved ashort inspiration. If the vo- 
cal music of Dr. Spohr do not live, such fact is easily explained. Neitber 
his text, nor his executants, were stadied by him vocally. The recitative 
in “ The Last Jud, t,” “ Calvary,” and “ Babylon,” (a sure test of 
musical trath), is disastrous in its aomeaning dullness. The voice is not 
so much written for as written against.—In choral writing he was habit- 
ually unsuccessful ; the double qaartetts in ‘The Last Judgment” mak- 
ing an exception. The scenic chorus in that Oratorio, as in “ Calvary,” 
is slogularly poor,—in spite of the mystery thrown over its m vo- 
cal phrases by a peculiar instrumentation. A few Songs from Dr. Spobr’s 
works will probably le 3 their place 7 eee oe od ge om 
that of Mephistopheles w incomparably sung by ache!), from 
“ Paust,”-—and the alah wena,“ Si lo sento,” from the same 
opera—the romance from “ Zemire und Azor”’, (a second draft from the 
spring which yielded to Mozart his “ Voi che sapete”). There are also 
in “ Sepunte! the lovers’ duett—a consummate example of Dr. Spohr at 
his best ; and the for the bass voice. The innumerable respect- 
able, sickly musical pieces, which the same manner of working naturally 
led the writer to Fag ane in all and every one of his works, cannot, 
should not, last. Their vogue has gone by. 

As & writer for orchestra, such opinion as the above, expressed in re- 
gard to Dr. Spobr, may be carried forward in respect to monotony of re- 
source.—He could not, or would not, vary bimself or consider effect.— 
His works are admirably scored ; there is no fire, no surprise in them ; 
only a rich, grand sound fully bn out,—never out of the ear, and, 
insomuch, satiating. The music of his last years, in which the pianoforte 
has to take part, may be characterized as writing, not creation. The well- 
known Sonata with wind instruments, a work of earlier days, stands out 
in high relief as a concert-piece likely to keep its place. The minuett 
there is one of its composer's few successes when vicacity was the humour 


attem 
Thus much of the musician. Of the man two distinct characters could 
be written ;—both true. Dr. Spobr’s pupils, his friends of the Cassel cir- 
cle, will e in commemorating his industry and his kindliness, the 
latter wearing a somewhat authoritative and old-fashioned dress. There 
ean be no doubt of his having personally attracted much t and 
friendship.— Persons of the outer world, however, who met Dr. Spohr in 
general society, or in contact with musicians over whom he had no per- 
sonal influence, cannot but have been struck by a self-occupation, amount- 
ing to s disregard of courtesy, which was not winning. He ap 
interested in no concerns of Art, save his own. His knowledge of other 
Jo athe ac can hardly have been extensive. We were present w 
’s well-known Andante in F was played before him. ‘ Good,” 
said the tall and handsome patriarch, with an air of frigid patronage : 
“ Whose music is that?”—For so old « man, and one so long connected 
with Court-service, Dr. Spohr’s manner was tw ge ve J ungaioly and 
ary, even to women.—Perhaps the qualities which tinged his behaviour 
, too, some of its peculiar colour to his music, But to end as we 
he was a great master belonging to a great period ; one whose 
ity of style gives him a place of hisown. Throughout his 
long life, too, he was upright and honourable as a man, if not genial.— 
There is nothing to be forgiven by those who write his epitaph ; wishing 
while be | write that Young Germany would produce my! men so direct, 
#0 self-relying, so distinct from their fellows as was Dr. Spohr.—His ca- 
reer, let it have been ever so much over-praised,—let it be now ever so 
unfairly critic'sed, was the career of a real German artist.— Atheneum, 
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THE MAN WHO DOESN’T MIND. 
A SOCIAL SKETCH. 
A Man who Doesn’t Mind is the most tortured of all the martyrs of 


ben | speak of the elder days of the col 


may have, people never give him time to mount a single one of them. 
They interrupt him just when getting his foot well into the stirrup, and 
never have a fear that he will venture to kick out at them. In short, 
they do exactly with him what they please, and solely for the reason 
that they think he Doesn’t Mind it. 

| But worst of it is, that in time even his wife gets seized with the 
| infection. From seeing how his friends treat him, she learns todo the 
| same herself. In her domestic calculations she puts him down as a mere 
cipher, and provides only for one,—herself beiug the unit. She expects 








him to go shopping with her twice a-week at least, and to do light por- 
ter’s work, and home her purchases. She even dares to try if she 

| can feed him on cold mutton, and she does so with impunity, and even | 
without pickles ; and she never dreams of palliating that connubial of- | 
fence by the after-introduction of his favourite pudding. At least twice | 
in every month she asks her “dear Mamma” to come and stay a week 
with her and then coolly fills his dressing-room with the parental pugs 
and j me ay Of course it gets the smel! of a travelling rie, But 
she dreads not the Divorce Courts. She feels convinced he Doesn’t 
Mind it !— Punch, 

Te 


SYDNEY AND ITS SUBURBS. 
CHAPTER Il. 

Up silent Pitt Street South, with ther-board cottages, to which 
there seems no means of ingress, perched upon its rocky sides ; past a 
couple of handsome chapels, a vast number of shabby houses, and a 
School of Arts, into Pitt Street North—the London Haymarket and Re- 
gent Street combined, degraded, and looked at throagh the wrong end 
of the telescope. Even with these qualifications, I fear the comparison 
is too flattering. Drapers’, tailors’, jewellers’, photographers’ establish- 
ments, & theatre, and oyster rooms, a bevy of # and belles by day, 
and a swarm of rather riotous gentry of both sexes by night, constitute 
the only points of resemblance. As we go, we may as well drop into an 
auctioneer’s or two. Here, as at bome, the hook-nosed children of Israel 
gather vulture-like at a sale ; but the auction plays a far more important 
part in Sydney than ia London. Wholesale trade is carried on almost 
entirely by its means. Cargo after cargo is scattered by the downfall of 
the hammer. It is amusing to read the auctioneers’ advertisements : 
pianos and pickles, books and blacking, grindstones and “ gray domes- 
tics,” are jumbled in one laughter-moving medley. When I first saw 
the last item advertised—not being up, as a say,in “ the 
drapery’’—I was horror-struck ; I thought that some heartless equatter 
was about to dispose of his worn-out black fellows. 
When I arrived in Sydney, the Morning Herald bad its local habitation 
in Lower George Street, in an office as dingy, as dusty, and as finger- 
rubbed as its namesake’s in Shoe Lane. Now it has that noble pile of 
white-stone building at the corner of Hunter Street for its home—hand- 
somer outside than the Morning Post office, and more capacious and con- 
venient than the whole of Priating House Square. A profitable pro- 
eae is the Herald, The net auoual gain of the present proprietor, who 

ght out bis late partner for £70,000, is said to be £20,000. He owns 
& handsome town-house and an elegant country villa. He pays an edi- 
tor, a junior editor, a sub-editor, and a numerous staff of re Times 
salaries. £1,000 is said to be his weekly office expenses. paper has 
no less than four paid correspondents in London. It may be seen, there- 
fore, that eouthern journalism is as go-ahead as any other branch of sou- 


enterprise. 
In Upper Hunter Street, the houses have a look of what Mr. Thackeray 
calls “ dow .”’ Verandahed, balconied, and dilapidated, they 





jony. 
That block of buildings, with the Cyel e-like clock ia its brow, 
is the Government Emigrant Barracks. Frere emigrant servant- 
are housed tillhired. T' sent out, for the most part, bave never 
beneath a decent roof until they take their first colonial place. Here 
— OH until their mistresses have taught them to be com 
, and ne ae oe Some of their rea- 
sons for leaving are ludicrously droll. I knew one who threw up a most 
comfortable place because “ missus warn’t suffishent femelier’”’ with her. 
The airs that these young ladies give themselves at the various labour 
— to which they resort for engagements are almost incredibly 
Feathered and crinolined in the most extravagant style, the 

speak with contemptuous condescension to the more plainly. 

ntlewomen who a services, It is really not a farce-writer’s 
Poke, but a simple co fact, that Sy servants not uentl 
refuse to engage with Sydney mistresses unless the latter can 
characters from their last handmaidens. In Sydney, emphatically, the 
Sg 
pe toilet, and makes the humbled lady drudge almost as mach 
as if she had not obtained a help ; whilst the impertinence the minx la- 


vishes upon her, far more than com for the trifling aid she does 


vely | washing Prussian barber to en sep to 








with the bright-bine sea, by which grottoed walks wind in staircases 

stone, make the Domain a very pi ntrmarye Woolloomoslos 
Bay bounds it upon one side. Here floats an —a bathing-house 
for those who choose to undress under cover, and swim without fear of 





shark. ttle further on, at a point called the Fi less 

bathers ay in unpalisaded whe. the saw-mou! thonatere ¢ - ithe 
deep. Garden Island lies darkly beyond. The ts above the 
Fig-tree and Lady Macquarie’s command the , and are 


therefore densely thronged upon regatta-days—frequent days with the 
Sydneyites : for what with anniversary-da Qaesele birthdays, 
Scotch, and Irish sainte’ days, and the ordinary home holidays, they mar- 
age to secare a glorious amount of dies non, all of which are celebrated 
by some sort of marine matches. Great people for picnics are the sons 
and daughters of Sydney, also. Whenever for a brief while panting basi- 
ness slambers, the s shores are dotted everywhere with fowl de- 
vouring, wine-bibbing, waltzing merry-makers. 
A dwarf avenue leads from the Domain into the Botanic Gardens, 
They are most tastefully laid out on a slope inclining to the water, with 
turf-plots, rustic chairs, and seats cut out of the rock. Within ten mi- 
nutes, you may see the “feathery” palm, the sugar-cane, the tea and 
coffee planta, t fern projecting from the walls like buge stags’ antlers 
in some old hall, prickly cactuses, three times your height, 
bursting out in a rush of lightred blossom, the aloe, the banana, the 
flosey foliage of the fig, the chestnut-like leaf of the } t, the plume- 
ike tuft of the tall pampas-grass, the bamboo creaking in each passing 
breeze—ita undevel canes looking like heads of Brobdignagian aspa- 
ragus— pyramid of the Norfolk Island pine, the ruddy clus- 
ters of the West Indian coral-tree, the native pear, with its fruit about as 
eatable as a deal-board—fully justifying its learned name, the Iylomelon 
pyriforme—lilies as A as laburoums, the gray-green olive, the silv: 
poplar, the dear old English oak, and many more trees, and shrubs, 
flowers, familiar and foreign, beyond my skill to enumerate. The bota- 
nical and popular eae es painted on a board beneath almost 
every specimen ; in one part of the gardens there is a regular ar- 
rangement of plants according to the Natural System—a most valuable 
aid to the tyro-Lindley, for whose benefit, also, the director delivers lec- 
tares. Just before you come to it, you pass an obelisk islanded in a lit- 
tle pond, and overreached with tall, sad, drooping willows. It is thus 
inscribed : “ Erected to the Memory of Avian Cunytvonam, Botanist, 
1844.” He lost bis life in an exploring expedition. At high tide, the 
limpid waters of Farm Cove wash the gardens’ miniature “ sea-wall,’’ 
At low tide, you can amuse yourself by watching the movements of a 
peculiar kind of crab. Like thousands of pale, locomotive they 
traverse the wet, shimmering, salinely fragrant sands. At all times, you 
can see proud veseels gliding by, their snowy sails brightly embossed 
upon the distant, dusky foliage. 
These gardens, I have noticed, are the favourite morning lounge of 
disconsolate new-comers. Here, prone, su; or huddled into a 
upon the benches, they watch the flitting of dainty little diam 
sparrows with lack-lustre eyes, and muse mournfully of home. Hither, 
in the afternoon, espevially on the days when the garrison band plays: 
the belles of Sydney “spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipex”’ 
by the crowds of puppies, who, disregarding the painted probibition at 
the entrance, thea also saunter into the ens. Hither, on flower- 
aed days, the whole fashionable world of Sydaey masters in strongest 
force. 


Let us retrace our steps, and turn into Bent Street. That pinky-brown 
waiting of indefinite order of architecture which curves round the cor- 
ner is the Subscription Library ; that tall Se ae 
and es, some way further down, is the Australian Club, the south- 
ern“ Carlton.” In and about it squatters lounge lazily, stare haughtily, 
driok boy Drag expectorate y- 
cp te vias of tn ening bates anne 
in t - 
ter shampooed, for the sake 
chat with his comical little assistant, a recent importation from the 
Lake. Feb Doe cede pm lah henge Ye bed 
that “Mormons is verdamm' much wife.” 
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clubs, the Union and the German. We have of clubs, you see, but 
ee we don’t possess a colonial y. Low publics, 
shabby printing-offices, a minor theatre, Theos 

most buildings of the intervening streets. The shore is fringed 
with gas-works, coal-yards, 


and her-bonee aml dolefal 
fronos‘and der steach and swarm with « fy ofragerd amp 
he Sydney children of the street take to the water as yas 
lings. You see them everywhere fishing or floundering i 
cownng Sheet te Couas coany AS tah of bent Chat City Dave Sees 


A is constantly ¢ to trials and privations. Like Ixion’s to 
eee ae tte is one as of fitless exertion—profitless, at | Teeeive. Colonial servants may be concisely characterised as lodgers | get hold of, or crawling in and oat of the slimy piles of the jetties like 
least, so far as it conceras himself. Directly it is found oat that he Ree See eer slightly rom the wharfs in this part of the town start 
Doesn’t Mind, everybody takes advantage of the fortunate discovery. | Turning the corner by the church, we come out upon the Race-course, | the it Melbourne boats, as fine as any afloat. Steamers to 
Hie time and be are instantly at everybody’s mercy, and no one ever | Of Hyde Park, a oblong, intersected by a road, and traversed by | Moreton Bay, the Hunter River, Wollongong, Kiama, andjTasmania, also 
dreams of being merciful to either. if "gst imposed on t and left, | ® tree-shaded pa ere, by day, cricket-balls are ever whizzing about | d hence ; and there is a perfect shoal of what a Londoner would 
in and in purse. Bores bother him perpetually, and have no fear | Your ears, like shells at a bombardment—for the name of the “ river-boa' ta, , Manly Beach, and Wat- 
of being kicked. The remotest of relations act towards him as though | Cricket clabs is legion, and ca = they play the noble game—and by | son’s Bay—holiday making places within Port Jackson. On oc- 
they claimed the closest consanguinity, and thereby were entitled to be night, especially on Sunday night, the disreputable of both sexes | casions, a boat conveys those who are willing to brave by 
worse than those of Egypt to him. Almost perfect strangers throng the avenue. venturing outside the Heads, to Botany, where pretty tea-gardens and a 

part of dearest friends, and use the ‘privilege of friendship to Beyond, Woolloomooloo, or Wala Mala, the Place of Tombs— once a c for nausea. Tiny steam ferry- 
in on bim at any time. As for needy visitors, he has them thick as | black fellows’ burial-place, now a camp of lodging-houses—sweeps from | boats splutter across every ten minutes or 80 to Pyrmont, famed 
thieves, and few leave him without making at attempt upon his pocket. the a Hills to the harbour an avalanche of brick and mortar Il- | for its patent slip, and pictureeque Balmain—a 1 chaos of wood 
Bosom friends unbosom their family misfortunes to him, and do their | oxes. You see a “Furnished or Unfurnished Apartments’ in | and crag—still more famous for its dry dock, a marvel of engineering 
best to make him miserable by the story of their sorrows. Yet of all | every second window. Clerks, fleas, landladies, and mosquitoes constitute | skill, that has induced the huge -steamers to make Balmain 
these and p' , none have the least compunctica or compassion | the open, Two windmills crown the height above the valley on | their The at Rotherhithe will give a good notion 
° orm nga. However they may pester him they feel quite sure | 00e side ; gloomy Darlinghurst Jail, built of stones, each notched a | of Darling , 80 fat as coasters and wherries are concerned. A 
he Doeee't find it! convict’s initials, tops it on the other. Between them, a tree shaded, | fleet of used-up whalers lies anchored off its entrance at Miller’s Point, 
In tact, the Man who Doesn’t Mind is perpetually exposed to all man- | 8eTpentiue, red road leads to the South Head, a favourite resort of holi- | and is known as “ Rotten Row.” 
ner of and physical privations. Everybody takes advantage | 44y-making southern Coc Hither, on leisure days, sacred and se-| We have got round to the point from which we started. Of course, I 
of the of his nature. It subjects him to insult as well as in- | cular, they horseback and on foot, in bus and cab, gig, , | have been WS RS et ie eet makes a of he that diy te 
con’ People stamp on his pet corns, and scarcely ever beg his cart ; to ascend the light-house, thence to watch the Pacific specked with | the sunny south—Melhourne has no Port Jackson—bat as far as it goes, 
However much they burt him, they conceive he Doesn’t Mind far-off sails like gulls’ wings, to play quoits, to ramble in the serab, and | ii is faithfal. I have tried to select the salient points for my picture. If 
t, and rely he won’t take steps to avenge pedal injury. When he | t° very extensively the pair of Iries, The South Head | any one wishes to get a more definite idea of my subject, I would advise 


goes out to dinner, be is always the worse served and worst seated 
of a He gets the back bones of the fowls, and the scrags of 
legs mutton. No host ever dreams of giving him tit-bits. The 
chances are, indeed, that if the table’s at all full he’ll be moved off to 
the sideboard, and have to eat his dinner Cape beth Fucus and dishes, 
Pe cee Bee oe eee ee 8 put. 

Ata too, he finds his fate is just as sad a one, If there hap- 
pen to children to be looked to, you may always take for granted 
that he’s the man. And beside being appointed to the charge of 
the light infantry, he is sure to be entrusted with the neeyy, Degen’ 

The commissariat “opp devolves mainly on his shoulders. 
Whoever really is in fault, he is answerable for all its imperfections and 

neies. it — that the knives add forks are left be- 
“ ev meray with most cutting of remarks » him, and 
at him unpityingly some three-pronged sarcasm, Su: suc: 
al eapliyiogly with some thre pros some «! vedliod ¢ salt 
should be forgotten, of course the Man who Doesn’t Mind is told to 
for some, and not to leave a farm house unattacked until 
gets it. having duly done what was required of him as errand 
boy, of course he is to officiate as waiter ; and should he steal 
time in his waitership to get a snack himeelf, he is pretty sure to find 
hia seat i. in the nettles, or else where all the broken crock- 
ery and | lis are shot. And to wind up bis day’s misery, should 
it rain going home, as it always does Sf of course he is expected 
to oA peels outside and lend his rival his umbrella ; and not to show 
the slightest symptom of annoyance, though he detects that rival, under 
pay an of that umbrella, flirting fiercely with the widow with whom he 

tten, 

In short, wherever be may be, and whatever he may do, the Man who 
Doesn’t Mind is never thought of for a moment except as a convenience. 
Whatever foible be may have, be never finds it gratified. His known 
“ little weaknesses” are wholly disregard 
studying his comforts, Like the desire of Mr. Toots, his most heart-che- 
rished wishes are considered “ of no consequence.” However useful he 
may be, no one ever thinks of even saying, Thank you. Nor is he al- 
lowed any B news of ite. If on Monday he does a service for a 
friend, on Tuesday the calle and makes him do another. Any 
one, at any time, may ask him to do anything. Whatever hobbies he 
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* As an iMlustration of this, we may point to the masic of M. Meyerbeer. He, | proved rather d 


too, is sin, chary in varying his devices of modulation,—almost always regiment that Sir Fitzroy, its colonel, was reviewing ; the lat- 
the of the halftone (how curions, if contrasted : } ' 

nh wae ('eet"more, tecnica climax i the alan a Ne ry bf eae hoa de eile ager 

who was ever so adroit as M. Meyerbeer is ?—and imeelf. 

first phrases, be they even sometimes are, are almost always We, by there over which the green statue of Sir Richard Bourke 

cians and eaty to relain Het on those of De. Spear; whlch are tec eftae Ct keeps guard, will enter the Oater Domain, a roughly kept park of great 


once vague, vapid, and | 


ed. No one ever dreams of | themseelves—there are a few men of more than 


the moonlight on the one ; on the other, there is the it. 

pering, mysterious bush, and now and then, the lulling sound of falling 
waters. The telegraph poles that zigzag aboat the road, like | 4 
you see. I amnot - 


ij 


tion, there is Rickety Dick, a grotesque and grinning black fellow, who 
lives, Diogenee-like, in a tub close by Rose , and with outstretched 
ape-like paw levies contributions from ee. Dick is the onl 
surviving member of the Botany Bay tribe. Some recently arri 
evangelists, whose zeal their knowledge, got up a society for 
the c ion of the blacks. Four were appointed for 
the recovery of this tribe ; but, alas! Dick was the only one they could 
find to operate upon. He was rather astonished to see the quaternion 
come to +e. halt before his ae ne tes ah peg) wt tem., 
a very ly convert, per ingness to be any religion 
liked, if they would only stand fe ball”’ of rum. Y we. 
Bat we must turn down Macquarie Street, the Sydney Westminster. 
A colonial satirist has said that everything in Now South Wales has 
been called after Governor Macquarie except its bug, and therefore pro- 
to dub it Cimex Macguariensis. Here are the ernment offices ; 
, too, are the chambers of the Legislative Cou and Assembly— 
the one an iron edifice of bastard Gothic; the other, a white-washed 
cross between a barracks and a workhouse. The M. L. C.s are the colo- 
nial “ Lords”—the “ Botany Bay barons,” to whom Mr. Wentworth pro- 
posed to givesubstantial titles. The Upper House, however, being prin- 
cipally composed of those who have no chance of getting into the seer, 
is now generally known by the irreverent name ot “ The Refuge for the 
Destitate.” Amongst the M. L. A.s—or M. Ps, as they delight in calling 
general of their proceedings stri > : aoe 
tone kes a stran, as @ very 
parody of parliament. In thie’ etreet, also, are the Infirmary and the 
int. 


There, where you see the sentry, is the gate of the inner Domain, the 
* pleasaunce” of Government House. The flag floating above it shews 
that His Excellency isat home. The late governor patronised buffaloes ; 
the present has red-deer for the tenants of bis grounds. Both have 
le customers. The former routed a volunteer 





le, pinched gress, the onl. thi 
| ay Persons eyes. Louving pi gising ts out of the ques- Pov 


him to take a trip to it, and can assure him that he will not regret 
voyage. 
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THE EX-DUKE OF MODENA. 


We translate from a recent number of the official Gazetle of ere sree 
ablished with the sanction and under the authority of the Pro’ 

ernment, a somewhat remarkable document. It contains a series 
poh iarrae please msg ntl an eng gecye thw areh hwnd Bing ys 


paper ge 

hbk vagnpemetndy deg ate! 
representative, it appears, 

memory Ginee Seabee a ppears to be too bad even for the Em 
the French. In his letter to the King of Sardinia, Napoleon IIL, while 
stipulating for the return of the G Duke of Tuscany, expresses his 
Sagerte) wish ond, command to hand over De jeadiactn of Female VS 
Modena to the Duchess of Parma. ite Ss Eee Sot ar 
have been tolerated ; bat to be both a tyrant and a (Rohe 
have been too much of a bad thing to suit the view of the ruler ; 
oo Veensie V. Sade he When Bi. Sou Seen a es ee 
self in Austria as best he can. Doubtless, some place or other will be 
found for him by the chief of the house of Este, it is to be hoped that 
it will be one in which he can do no harm. 


Petrriox.—D. S. asks that, in order to give an education to his son, 
aged twenty, he may be admitted into the Corps of Cadets, he paying all 
necessary expenses. The Bishop of Reggio recommends especially this 
memorial to the Duke. 

Rescripr on ANSWER (written in the form of a large O).—At present, 
as far as is koown, there is no place vacant. 


Perrrion.—Carlin, the upbolsterer to the Court, aske to be allowed, dur- 
ing the season, to take of the mineral muds at Catajo (a coun- 
Ee eaeennes year, this being con- 

absolutely necessary : 

Decree cibou the ley of Gastin to bo lodged at Catajo, the 





and varied beauty. Grove and lawn, rock, avenue, aad thicket, fringed 


same as last year. _ 

Peririon.—The engineer Gi Masi oa asks as a favour to be 
repaid an overpaid tat heuh tho tate the passing of that tax, 
and that in future charge should be reduced to the legal amount. 
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1859. 


Rescarirr, in the form of a volate or spiral line (See No. 1).—To the 
Exchequer for a report on the subject, to inform us whether there be pre- 
cedents of other persons who may have been in the same case as the pe- 
titiover. 


Pxrition.—The widow Countess Barbara Salis bege that the tempo- 
rary pension granted to her, and now no longer paid, may be paid for 
the future, as the Duke had verbally promised the Countess. 
Rescarrr, in the form of an irregularly spiral curve (See No. 2).—The 
on granted last year to the Countess Barbara Salis is confirmed. 
t her have the monthly rates already dae. 








Petrrion.—The President of the Hospitals or Coaritable Institutions 
begs to be permitted to draw a tombola, the profits to go to the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 
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With the experience of Scinde, of Peshawur, and the Regenlats fron- 
tier of India before their eyes, Englishmen are scarcely at liberty to dis- 
pute the necessity or justice of frequent collisions between the garrisons 
of a newly-conquered territory and the predatory tribes who find them- 
selves for the first time in contact with the outskirts of civilization. 
There is a great convenience in controlling the lowland resorts of trouble- 
some mountaineers, and the immediate object of the French expedition 
seems to be the occupation of Ouchda, which is the commercial capital 
and market of a warlike district around and behind it. It is possible 
that a more extensive scheme of conquest may have been concerted with 
Spain in the event of easy and rapid success against the common enemy, 
and the offered by the Emperor Napoleon, though as yet con- 
fined to supplies of military material, may justify grave misgivings as to 


— 


‘ible adversaries, and on the contrary, to dis- 
your own as much as possible. Up to the present time, however, 
all that she does is purely defensive, and includes nothing at which 
France can take umbrage. 

“Tt is further to be remarked that the ardour with which England is 
now building a fleet is essentially transcient, for the object she aims at 
will be attained before long. The programme of England is to have in 
ships of war an effective force equalling that of the other great maritime 
states, and even surpassing it, to allow for the necessary protection of 
her foreign possessions. But what does this mean, if not that the Eag- 
lish feet must exceed the united fleets of France and Russia? for beyond 
these states, and confining our attention to Europe only, no pretences 
are made to the display of these splendid and formidable apparatus of 


forces of your actual or 


ulterior objects of the allied Gavernments; but the French have had the | national power. Now, from the moment England wishes for such a re- 
opportunity of learning the expense and Reng | of holding a wolf by the | sult, it is in her power. It is certainly easier for her to launch, in 
ears. The English wars in India have almost always been undertaken for | given time, a hundred ships of the line, than for France and Russia 
the security of dominions previously acquired, and the rich — of | united to construct fifty, for here the ways and means are money, are 
Bengal have paid for the conquest of remoter provinces. Algeria, on the | building-yards, including those in which the great steam-engines are 
other hand, has hitherto been a barren possession, and if half she Em-| made. Now, nv man of sense will dispute that Eogland can, if she will, 
pire of Morocco were included in its limits, the proportion of outlay to | devote to naval par much more money than France and Russia to- 
profit would be enormously increased. The French dominions will | gether, and it is still more notorious that a comparison of the'respective 
probably expand with every successive war on the frontier, but a pra- | building yards is, in at least the same proportion, in favour of England. 
dent Government will not be eager to accelerate the process. | “It is not, then, to be as that any power would enter on 
Spain has less experience of the conditious of victory, and is more in | hopeless rivalry with England and essay to equal her in the greatness of 
need of what is called glory. More than a century has elapsed since | her fleets, for every one well knows that England would leave behind 
Opposition satirists in England affected to doubt whether there was | any one who should wish to follow her. Therefore it is within proba- 
“an island yet unclaimed by Spaia,” and even ia those days the great | bility that England will soon become more moderate in preparations 
hy of Philip Il. bad sunk far in its decline. The subsequent re- | which, we admit once more, are merely defensive, 
vival oniy made Charles IIL. a secondary member of the Bourbon Family | ‘‘ There is a case in which Eagland might pass from the defensive to 
Alliance, and his degenerate successor was content to be the tool of Na- the offensive attitade with that vigour which belongs to her tempera- 
poleon before he became his victim. Despctism, Jacobiuical anarchy, ment, and which is well enough described by the self-conferred name of 
financial dishonesty, and civil war have broken down the strength and | John Ball; and that is, supposing any one of the great powers of Ea- 
greatness of a nation which was once the first in Europe. As some of | rope should provoke or threaten her. It would be the same if, without 
the causes of decay have ceased to operate, the nation, conscious of re- | seeing herself to be the object of open attacks, she conceived that there 



















Rescript.—‘ Granted.” And then under it a tombola ticket (See No. 
3.)—The tombola is a lottery. Ninety numbers, from one to ninety, are 
in a bag, out of which they are drawn one by one, in public, and 

oudly announced. A ticket, or cartella, containing fifteen numbers, in 
three rows of five each, is purchased, say for one or two shillings, by such 
of the bystanders as attend the drawing, and who intend to play. The 
holder of the cartella the numbers of which are first all drawn calls out 
“Tombola!” The drawing is stopped, and if he be correct he gains the 
sum of which the tombol ists, as beforehand advertised. If it be, 
for instance, of fifty pounds, and if one thousand tickets were sold at 2s, 
each, there isa gain of £50, which is applied in the manner announced. 
The Duke of Modena in this case added to the rescript “ Granted” a car- 
tella of his own ; as silly an amusement as any that can be conceived, 
and very unbecoming him and the charitable object of the tombol 














Petition.—Quirino Rossi, of Correggio, for more than forty-six years 
musical master in the pay of the Home Office, in whose service he has 
exerted himself, asks as a boon to be superannuated on full pay. 

The Duke’s rescript was in the form of a musical note reversed, by 
which the witty (7) Sovereign meant to answer the memorialist that 
nothing was granted to him.—Jlus. Lond. News. 


ealaeteneecosmeeeee 
THE IRISH PRESS AND INVASION. 

The Irish press is not slow to repudiate the sentiments of one or two 
irresponsible journals, which publish the absurd revolutionary doctrines 
of Mr. Mitchel and his friends. The Cork —a Roman Catholic 
paper—in an article on the probable advent of a great European strug- 
gle and its consequences, has the following on the relations of England 
and Ireland : 

“England stands alone among the great European Powers as the 
champion of liberty, and with her downfall would be involved its pros- 
tration for centuries to come, On this point there can be no mistake. 
There is not a national schoolboy who can be ignorant of the fact, that 
the British Islands alone, in Europe, possess—among the first-class 
Powers—even the forms of free institutions. Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
France, are pure d ic monarchies, with some slight differences of 
form. Free individual action, free expression of opinion, exist in none of 
them. Political rights on the part of the governed are utterly ignored. 
Some few of the minor continental States possess the external indications 
of liberty, it is trae, but, almost without exception, they are oversha- 
dowed by the great military despotisms, that they have to exercise such 
Pp as they enjoy ‘ with bated breath,’ and can hardly be said to 

ave a real independence. In such circumstances it might be sapposed 
that Irishmen, whose love of liberty has been the theme ef self-laudation 
almost ad nauseam, might feel deeply interested in sustaining Great Bri- 
tain in any struggle in which she might be involved with the Powers of 
continental Euro True, Ireland has sustained many i at the 
hands of England, and not a few of them of too recent a date. But a na- 
tien has a higher duty to perform than revenge. Were it otherwise, fare- 
well to haman progress. There is no State or people that would not 
find its hands full enough of bloody business, were it to set about retali- 
ating on its neighbours the injuries of the past. There is no chance for 
humanity but by burying them in oblivion. No injary done to-day will 
redress an injury done in days gone by. Least of all will a crime com- 
mitted against mankind at large atone for a crime committed by one na- 
tion against another ; and a treason against liberty is a crime committed 
against the whole human race, Ireland to-day is a free country-—an 
equal participator with England in that liberty which she has long had 
the happy privilege to enjoy. The freedom which Ireland thus possesses 
has come to her far less by any great efforis of her own than by the ne- 
law of its own development. Oace brought in direct connection 
with Great Britain, by means however objectionable, and in relations 
however galling, it was a mere question of time when she should fully 
participate in the free institutions which the former possessed. Tire pe- 
riod has arrived. No Englishman can to-day boast of a political right 
which the Irishman does not share. Both have a common freedom a 
common interest in maintaining it. Every reflecting man in Ireland 
fully recognises this, and every honest man will avow it. 

“ But, uafortunately, there are many Irishmen who do not reflect, and 
too large a number who are not honest. The latter find they can drive 
a tolerable trade by catering to the ignorant = ng ad of the former. 
The press affords the kraves all necessary facilities for supplying pro 
vender to the fools ; and though the provender be but thistles, it suits 
the palate of the animal who devours it. Thas, while the country is, in 
its material condition, prosperous, not only to a degree never known be- 
fore, bat which a few years would bave been considered fabulous if 

redicted, and, in its poli condition ne free, we have a half 

en or 80 of a rubbishy newspapers, here there, lamenting our 
fallen state, and spouting a washy and diluted sedition for the re - 
ment of those who will buy it for the daily penny or the hebdomadal 
threepence, which, according to the laws of political economy, regulate 
the supply. In these wretched publications the only free country in Eu- 
rope, of any real power or influence, and the freest country that the world 
has ever seen, is reviled in the name of liberty, while States whose abject 
servitude may well excite contemptuous pity are pointed to as models of 
geoa goveroment, and rulers whose conduct outrages every principle of 
‘ceedom and justice are described as wise, virtuous, and beneficent. That 
such journals should find a circulation among any portion of our people 
is a melancholy fact, for the disaffection which it proves to exist cmeng 
them is evidence at once of besotted ignorance of complete poli 
turpitude. One could understand a patriot burning at the recollection 
of historic wrongs, ready to welcome the invader who came in the two- 
fold ity of an avenger and « liberator ; but the man who is read 
to proffer aid to an enslaver, and to surrender his own liberties, provided 
that with them perish the liberties of a race to whom he has a hereditary 
animosity, must be at once a fool anda scoundrel. A question naturally 
publications of the class to which we allude 
—namely, whetoer a Government intrusted with the happiness of mil- 
lions should tolerate their circulation? It may be dou whether, in 
strict justice, it ought to doso. In the first place, the proclaimed desire 
of any part of a nation for the hostile Seon ee is likely 
to have some tendency to encourage that advent. This is astrong ground 
for preventing those who entertain such a desire from openly proclaim- 
ing it. They may be very few and very contemptible, but if they caused 
only the landing of 500 men on our shores the evil inflicted on us would 
be severe. Ireland would be the great sufferer, not England. The lat- 
ter might be inconvenienced, and her prestige might undergo some dimi- 
nution, but Irish p y and Irish life would be destroyed, and even 
worse calamities might be entailed to us.” 
—_———— 
SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 

The Spanish declaration of war nst Morocco was easily to be fore- 
seen. In this instance, the princi ject of the war is rather war itself 
than conquest, vengeance, or redress. 
have been made were not to be thrown away because the Moors might be 
willing to make all reasonable concessions to avoid an attack. The light 
weights in Bell's Life, who are ready for any customer under 9st. 10/b., 
often state in their ad ts that their money is ready, and 
that they mean business. Spain also seems to have the money, not hav- 
ing fritted it away in paying ach, ond Neneaoio betty thought a com- 
ee and easy t. The English Government has done 
ts duty By. comme its good offices, and, in the present 
disorganized state of European police, it now only remains to stand 
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turning prosperity, not unnaturally desires that its capacity for indepen- 
dent action should once more be recognised by its neighbours. It is 
true that the respect of England would be more certainly secured by a 
display of honest intention to the creditors who have been so shamelessly 
plundered ; but France bas successfully propagated in all Continental 
countries ber own “ idea” that war is the chief duty of man, and the les- 
son is especially congenial to the Spanish character. The contest with 
Morocco may perhaps unite different factions in a common feeling ; and 
if it continues, it will train up veteran soldiers who may vindicate the 
national honour in more serious struggles. At the same time it will 
undoubtedly produce a troublesome lation of g ls and deco- 
rated officers ; and if Marshal O’Donneil himself takes the command, his 
decision is probably influenced by the knowledge that any other com- 
mander would soon become a rival Minister. 

Notwithstanding the vicinity of Morocco to Europe, there is ecarcely 
any country which is so imperfectly known. The chieftain or Sultan, 
who is called Emperor, exercises but an uncertain jurisdiction over the 
various tribes which inhabit his dominions, although he may perhaps be 
able to unite all his nominal sabjects in a holy war against the invading 
infidel. His military resources are probably those of other semi-barba- 
rous potentates, consisting in the warlike habits of an unsettled popula- 
tion, in religious fanaticism, and in a country without roads or general 
cultivation. If he meets the Spaniards in the field, he will inevitably be 





defeated by a disciplined infantry and by a superior artillery ; but the | the 


African horsemen will make the permanent occupation of the low coun- 
try expensive and bazardous, and the necessary expeditions into the in- 
terior will be always exposed to formidable opposi If the Spaniard 


| was on the part of any one of the Great Powers a premeditated plan of 

keeping her in an incessant state of alarm. We might then expect to 
| see England, irritated by degrees, at length displaying her anger in a 

remarkable manner, and striking with all her might a thundering blow. 
Bat, judging from the observations I have been able to make and the 
information I have been able to acquire, she would not proceed to that 
formidable extremity without a deliberate examination and a deliberate 
conviction that there was a design against her peace and her safety. 
That is to say, it seems to me, that it is easy to avoid that collision whic 
would wring a deep groan from civilisation, or rather it is to admit that 
such a calamity will be averted.” 


——— 


THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH ON THE GARIBALDI FUND. 


The following is a copy of a letter which the Earl of Ellenborough has 
addressed to Lord Brougham on the affairs of Italy :— 


“Southern, Delabere, Nov. 5th. 

‘My dear Brougham,—I propose to subscribe a small sum to the 
fund for the purchase of arms to be placed at the disposal of Garibaldi. 
Ifall those who wish well to the cause of independence in Italy would, 
for the same purpose, subscribe such smal) sums as they can spare with- 
out inconvenience, the aggregate amount of their contributions would be 
large, and they would materially assist in supplying the Italians with 
means of muking themselves respected. Arms, organization, and dis- 
cipline, constitute real strength of a , ny = In proportion to that 





are fighting for fame, they will enjoy the great advantage of telling their 
own story, and the man in the fable painted the lion as invariably de- 
feated ; yet it is possible that historical trath in the form of an English 
correspondent, may penetrate even to the Moorish head-quarters. On 
the whole, it is desirable that the vanity of Spain should be satisfied by 
some early success ; and it is possible that the concessions which might 
have been secured by negotiation will, with inconsiderable additions, be 
thought sufficient when they acquire an artificial value as trophies of 
war. It is impossible to feel any strong interest even in those Moorish 
tribes which are exempt from the guilt of rapine and piracy. No his- 
torian has satisfactorily explained the disappearance of that metan 
civilization which was finally forced back across the Straits of Gibraltar 
We, the comparatively rude vigour of the Christians of Spain. In the 

orocco of the present day there is neither science, nor courtly refine- 
ment, nor chivalry, nor the graceful fancy which is preserved in the 
~~ of the Moorish architecture. ca i} Jootiias 

i 

are nerenegne for segarding the war with an ees and dissatiafestion 
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tal theories of economy, tha’ 
area of civilization and of Christendom extend. Turkey is far less irra- 
tional in the matters of commerce than Austria and Russia; and the 
Moors of the Mediterraneen coast are so far in advance of the Spaniards 
that they are in the habit of buying what they want, and, by the same 
transaction, selling whet they can spare. As soon as an itional ter- 
ritory is included within the frontier of the Spanish possession in Africa, 
the trade of Gibraltar with the ceded district will be cat off, except so 
far as it may be actively carried on by smugglers. Barbarians have not 
yet risen to the level of the folly which characterizes the Spanish t riff 
and the economical creed of the le. It is still a general belief that 
England engaged in the Peni ar for the purpose of suppressing 
a small factory which is traditionally supposed to have produced some 
cotton or woollen fabric in the neighbourhood of Madrid, and the con- 
querors will take care to protect Centua and Melilla against the unsleep- 
ing jealousy of Manchester. The disinclination of English traders to see 
new lines of custom-houses established is well known to all Continental 
patriots under the name of tyranical insular monopoly. 

A vaguer, but not less serious, reason for objecting to the war consists 
in the uncertainty which attends the commencement of strife or the let- 
ting out of waters. In the actual state of Europe—or, in other words, 
in France—there is no se- 


fleets at sea are dangerous playthings, when only one 


Power of the first ordor is known to be seriously desirous of permanent 
ae There is, however, no reason for exhibiting any unfriendly feel- 
Og 


to Spain ; and, if the Moorish enterprise is a proof of the regenera- 
tion of the country, it ought to be welcomed with satisfaction. Marshal 
e neutrality of England, and he has secured 


the co-operation of France. It must be assumed that he entertains no 
alarm as to the policy which, in the event of a reverse, might be adopted 
by America in relation to Cuba.—Saurday Review. 


—_— 
CHEVALIER ON FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Under the title of “ The Relations between France and England” the = 
Journal des Débats 


Chevalier, recordiog his impressions of England during his journey there, 


publishes the first of a series of letters by M. Michel 


espectully with regard to the maintenance of pacific relations between 
the two countries. After expatiating on the vastaess of our cotton ma- 
nufacture and the quantity of corn we import, M. Chevalier describes the 
Great Eastern and the Bank of and as further proofs of our industry 
& commerce as we carry on with all 
the world, and to guard such treasures as the industry of generations 
has accumulated at home, it is essential for England that the seas should 
be free for her ; and though she no longer affects the empire of them, 
and the rights of neutrals, and made other important con- 
cessions to the spirit of the age, yet there is practically a limit to these, 
her immense commerce compelling her to maintain the virtual sovereignt; 
of the ocean. “England,” says M. Chevalier, “ would be seriously af- 
fected in the very conditions of her existence, on the day that any 

ble coalition of maritime powers should be able to oppose to her 
superior or even equal fleets. It is for her a question of life and death. 
In this point of view it is inevitable that every time one of the great 
her erably, os should increase hers in 


laws as absolute as that of gravitation 
these laws in adding new fleets 
that she sees, any power whose 
increasing ite navy. At this 

of steam is making a radical 


being recruited, England has thought that France had equalled, if not 
samber of her large vessle on the new model, and 


the 
bh | a commission appointed to examine the question has informed her that 


Since then she has given ear to the counsellors who 
recommended her to increase her maritime power. She 


strength is the respect it obtains. a at foundation alone the inde- 
pend of every country must reaily rest. 1 admit, with deep regret, 
that the Italians have, as yet, made but little use of the op 
which the events of the war have placed before them. The: 
fined themselves very much to rejoicings in anticipation of the indepen- 
dence which they have neither achieved or deserved. They have been 
waiting to receive from the hands of others that which they should dis- 
dain to owe to any other hands but their own. Acting under the direc- 
tions of men hastily selected, aud unequal to the crisis in which thay 
were called forth to govern, they are even now, I fear, in 
Italy, insufficiently prepared ust the threatened invasion of the 
two most contemptible of armies—those of Naples and of the —_ 
I will still hope for better things. I will hope that, stimulated by 
insults to Italy which are conveyed in the demands that France is about to 
make in the congress, they will rise to vindicate their right to choose 
their own government, and clutch the arms by which alone it can be se- 
cured. There isin Italy one man who has at once a head to direct, a 
hand to execute, and a heart which tells him what is right. That man is 
Italiane foltow 


te 
Garibaldi the where he leads, and they will at least 
eoqutre thie ttt which has been so long unknown to them ae 


ple. He has no measures to observe with France. If he should obtain 
success, he will not conseat to hold the proviaces he liberates as a fief of 
the French empire. He will not lend to the carrying out of the 
idea of the First Napoleon, that France should be surruunded by weak 
dependent states. 
“ If the Italians should obtain no change but that of substituting the in- 
fluence of France for that of Austria, they will only have changed the out- 
ward form of their humiliations and have laid the foundations of tu- 
al disunion and of constantly recurring war in their couatry. tbe e 
that the creation of a great, united, and independent state in Italy (and 
to be independent it must be ¢) would tend more than other 
measure which could be adopted to secure the e of Central le 
Incapable of entertaining projects of conquest beyond the Alps, which it 
would be evidently impossible to realise, such a State would have a com- 
mon interest with Austria in closing that natural barrier against the fo- 
reigner ; and Austria, relieved from all apprehension on the side of Italy, 
would, in union with Germany, present on the Rhine and on the Vistula 
a concentrated strength which nv ambition would assail, because none 
could hope to overcome, This was the opinion I formed at the 
of Vienna. I expressed itin the Hoase of Commons in 1816, I ove 
adhered to it through life. The uuexpected events in the early part of 
this year appeared at one time to place this great result almost within 
our grasp. I will still trust that such high have not been held out 
to Europe only for a moment, to be then away and to deceive. 
Ae ngeretetgeel pate Ager te Fh | wate aay of 
their fortune, and may be mindfal of other and 7 traditions 
those to which France has directed their regards, At me yg 
P- 


ve Con- 








ages | with them in circumstances which were once our own, 
in their hands the arms by which alone, under , their 
tion can be achieved. In the will of Providence must rest their success, 
but with arms ia their hands they may at least, instead of being unresist- 
ingly transferred, like cattle, by foreigners, fall nobly like in the 
field, and acquire that glorious name which has been accorded by the 
concurrence of all ages to those who perish in the attempt to liberate 
their country. It would give me much satisfaction to learn that you ap- 

ve the step I propose to take, and that, although you may not 
with me in all particulars, you agree with me in the main in the 
I have expressed.—Ever, my dear Brougham, yours most sincerely, 

“ ELLENBOROUGH.” 
—_—_—— 
THE HEIR APPARENT AND HIS HERITAGE. 

On the 19th of November his Highness the Prince of Wales attained 
bis majority. Though still an infant in consideration of law, he is now 
old enough in case of a demise of the Crown to govern without a Re- 

y- nsidering the prejadice which is not unnaturally entertained 
y most persons conversant with English history against the government 
of a Regent, the occurrence of an event which renders the probability of 
such a change still more remote than it happily is already may fairly be 
treated as a matter of congratulation without any disparagement to the 
abilities and virtues of the Consort of the Queen. Other importance the 
event bas none, and we may all jein with the utmost sincerity in the wish 
that it may be very loos before the Prince of Wales is called upon to ex- 
ercise those duties which he on Wednesday last became legally compe- 
tent to dischar; Bat, though of no great political importance, the 
completion of the period at which the eldest son of Queen Victoria is 
competent to take upon himself tho duties of am cannot be an- 
nounced without giving rise, in the mind of the most unthinking, to very 
serious reflections. How vast are the which have taken place 
in the course of the life of this young Prince! What may not be accom- 
plished before the close of a career which, short as it is, has already wit- 
nessed wonders that in the sleepy old time would have been enough for 
the history of centuries! i 

Bat, turning aside from such general subjects of contemplation, the 
fatare Sovereign of thees realms may not anreasonstly be tulated 
on the fair and flourishing tion in which he finds the noble inheri- 

fortune destines for him. We do not now speak of ented 

of the position which, in spite of her de- 

Eng! and maintains the nations of the 

e allude to the gratifying fact that monarchy, which e hundred 

likely to become one of the most unpopalar of English 
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institatioas, bas since that period recovered more than all the groand it 
had lost, aad is, we verily believe, at this moment quite e1- as 
it was in the reign of the glorious Queeo Elizabeth herself. It is bardly 
too mach to say that from the Restoration to the of the present 
Queen not a siogle monarch has occupied the British throne whose cha- 
racter was altogether calculated to conciliate to him the feelings of his 
endjects. Charles II. degraded the crown, James II. made it batefal, 
William ILI. was too disagreeable to receive the mew | he merited, 
and Queen Anne was a nonentity. The first two Princes of the house of 
Bronswick were, to say the least, singularly unprepossessing, and the 
third, with many homely virtues calculated to gain the affection of the 
Boglish nation, was neither a wise nor a successful ruler. Ot the cha- 
racter of George LV. the less said the better, and his successor, with many 
popular qualities, fell into inconsistencies and extravagances of conduct 
whieb have left a cloud upon his memory. Oaly with the Sovereiga un- 
der whom, though still in the prime of life, we have so long lived, have 
we been fortunate enough to combine the private virtues which the Eog- 
lish people above all nations in the world regard and appreciate, and 
the strict adherence to constitutional maxims, which is the highest merit 
of aa English Sovereign, with manoers and a way of life entirely conge 
nial to the national tastes and habits. 

Nor is it only to the eminent personal qualities of the Queen that we 
ascribe the greatly increased popularity of the regal title and office ; 
mach is also due to the teaching of experience. The American colonies 
have established a Republican Government which bas many claims on 
the admiration of maokiod, but all men will probably agree that the 
point in which the able men who founded that institation have been least 
successful is the substitute they have provided for the regal office. Io 
order to get rid of the title of King, America bas to submit to a never- 
ending contested election, which terminates with the official tenure of 
one President and begins anew with the accession to office of the next. 
Moreover, it has been discovered that an elective chief magistrate hold- 
ing office for a term of years has much less to lose than a Sovereign whose 
own fortunes and those of bis family are bound up with the kingly office, 
and, consequently, that the Executive of a Republic is more reckless and 
more despotic than that of a Monarchy. Besides, experience has taught 
mankind to appreciate more than they were disposed to do a just ‘ae 
tion of rank, where every one bas more to lose than to gain by disturb- 
ing the existing order of things. Men see, also, that of all the calamities 
that the French Revolution brought with it, the destruction of the 
ancient Monarchy was the most irremediable, and that while it has beean 
found possible to reconstruct and improve the ancient order of things in 
all other :espects, France has never succeeded, as with us, in uniting the 
love of liberty with the love of Monarchy. The three most popular 
Sovereigns in Europe are, we should imagine. without a doubt, the Queen 
of England, the King of Belgium, and the King of Piedmont—all limited 
Monarchs, who have frankly accepted their position, and honourably and 
io ee faith discharged its duties. 

e make no doubt that a career — prosperous awaits the Heir 
Apparent of the British Crown, if he be only content to walk in the foot- 
- of his parents, and to seek the affection of the people to his person 

to his office by the same means by which they have found it so easily 
conciliated. It is the happiness of a King of England that we require 
from him no brilliant military achievement, no extraordinary diplomatic 

n, no startling effects, no scenic pomp, no histrionic dexterity. 
He may be great without the possession of extraordinary talents, and fa- 
mous without the dazzling exploits. Let him set to bis ——_ an exam- 
of domestic life. Let him guide himself by the now well-ascertained 
marks, which a hundred and seventy years of enlightened freedom 
established, and a King of England may look forward with confi- 
dence to the affectionate loyalty of a nation once — to be as in- 
tractable as the stormy ocean that surrounds it. The Prince has not far 
to look for an example. If he would learn the true secret of kingoraft, 
as we understand it in England, let him diligently consider the bh 
the preeent reign, and of the many years of that reign which, we 
re yet to come, and he will not lack an example to guide and 
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DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 
548 BROADWAY, 

en N TO UPWARDS OF 12) FIRST CLASS WORKS OF ART NOW EXHIBIT- 

ee 
“DEAD PEARL DIVER,” 
WITH THE GREAT PAINTING BY “ ANDREA GASTALDI,” OF 
“ PARISINA” 

om LORD BYRON’S CELEBRATED POEM of that name are now on view. 
Open Day and Evening. Admission % Cents. 


PALMER'S STATUE, 
“THE WHITE CAPTIVE,’ 
ON EXHIBITION AT 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY, 629 Broadway. 
Admission 95 Cents; Season Tickets 60 Vents. Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR, OF FOURTH 87. 

‘This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 
THE PORT» AIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scunapen, Berlin. 
s FURGOITEN TASK,” by Maver, von Bremen. 
“Tu CHRIS(MAS TREE,” Cartoon, by Tu. Mintxor, Dusseldorf. 
“CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painting, by Cuana Onnicus, Berlin. 
Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 


FRENCH THEATRE 
HH. La BATBMAN «0... ccccecccccccecneccnseeeeee Director. 
MR. SAM COWELL, the Great Musical Comedian, 
BVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
At WOOD'S, 444 Broadway, eye! Tuesday, Thursday, and 


. 
IN SEVEN OF HIS ORIGINAL, INIMITABLE, CHARACTERISTIC, AND 
BEXORUCIATINGLY FUNNY IMPERSONATIONS. 
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as above.—"' B. PAUL AKER’S,” (The emineat American Sculptor’s) fine statue of 


at this moment a very strong and very wide-spread hostility to 
the Government and people of this country,” and as proof of the 
accuracy of this position it points to the attitade of the French 
press, so guarded on all other subjects, on this outspoken. It is 
reasonably enough asked, what is the cause of this sudden anger? 
Other Metropolitan papers—the Daily News, the Star, and the Post—take a 
less gloomy view of the state of French feeling towards the English, 
yet it must be confessed they do not seem to satisfy the public. 
In the meantime it is said that the French papers have been “ invi- 
ted’’ to become more circumspect in their comments. Italian affairs have 
no new phase, and the war between Spain and Morocco has not com- 
menced though imminent.—This, with a brief paragraph to the effect 
that the Chinese Government has repudiated its treaty with the United 
States, by refusing to open the ports of Suantopl and Talwan, as stipu- 
lated by that treaty,—whereon judgment may well be suspended until 
the news is confirmed—is the 'y of such matters as are most pre- 
sentable among the rumours and opinions of the published despatches. 








Washington Irving. 

There are few men now living whose death would excite a sorrow so 
Jj universal and so genuine as that which, awakened by the sad event 
at Sunnyside on Monday last, will not die away until it has thrilled 
through the civilized world. For the admiration of Washington Irving— 
an admiration mingled largely with a sweet and gentle feeling that might 
almost be called love--was felt wherever the English tongue is spoken ; 
and the sad news of his death will fly eastward, casting its gloom upon 
the advancing light, until the East becomes the West,as sympathy in 
& common sorrow spans the ocean between Canton and California. Yet, 
since men must die, why should the world grieve that Irving has left it? 
He had advanced beyond the ordinary limit of man’s healthful life, and 
was beginning to taste that labour and sorrow, without which few in- 
deed are they who reach the farther boundary of the decade which he 
had more than half passed over. He had completed bis labours 
and hed voluntarily laid down his pen after crowning bis 
life with a work of national importance which, in its plan and execution, 
was worthy of his best years. He had lived a long life, honoured and 


but a name or a thought, and at last on the spot which his pen bad made 
famous, in the house which he had built for bis own home, and where he 
had passed many years of placid literary ease alternated with the gentle 
excitement of literary labour, amid scenes in which he delighted, 
and surrounded by hearts bound to him by the ties of blood, 
and closest love, after an evening of cheerful social enjoyment, 


almost unconsciously, without even the pang of parting. Could he,— 


ever lived. 


to the study of Addison. Its very humour was a lambent bumour, tha’ 





THE WINTER GARDEN. 
ON MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 5, 
A New Five Act Play Entitled 
“THE OCTOROON.” 





WALLACE'S THEATRE. 
MRS. HOEY’S BENMKFIT—To-Night, Saturday, 
FIRST TIME IN FIVE YRAKS, 
Cherry’s Comedy of “THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER.” 
To Conclude with “ Americans in Parts.” 


A new Comedy is in Rehearsal. Other noveliies, on an extensive scale, are in active 
preparacion. 





LAURA EKEEBENEB'S THEATRE. 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL FIVE-ACT PLAY 
“ THE WIFE'S SECRET.” 


s Bement Beas) aphain othe Ay spachon et) Ps precgited have, ond which, te United States Government having caused certain enquiries to be made 


Doors open at balf-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 


him we would not call him back. 


Reciprocity and the Canadian Tariff. 


into its working, with the view, it is alleged by some Canadian papers, 





MPLIMENTARY TESTIMONIAL TO e 
Pon bis Friends and Pupils, alae place on THURSD A ies. oh, 
Reem-, No. way. 
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— . MRS. ANNA 8. STEPHENS, 
MKS. ANNA CORA KITOHTE, § 4¢%2g Commities. 


pad: | Americans. We can discover no grounds for this allegation. But if it 
each, may be obtained of the undersigned, and of Professor | D¢ true that the object of this government was to prove or to justify this 


to show that the Treaty has proved detrimental to the interests of the 


forgone conclusion, it is impossible to understand how that object could 
be attained ia face of the pregnant statistics of the commerce of the Bri- 





FOR MAYOR, 
HON. GEORGE OPDYKE. 
HEAD QUARTERS 
At THORP’S HOTEL, Corner of Eighth St. and Broadway. 
Cum of all Pores, favourable to an bonest and effirient City Administra 
meet daily st ibis place. 


“ 9 = ; = | With their grain, timber, fish, and some other natural productions of less 
Drap.—On the 14th ult., after a brief illness, at his reside i 
Street, Georos AvGusTUS Faspanicn Wassennen, oon of anthoay Bache, importance, they desire to purchase the manufactures, which the skill, 


TUNE ALBION. 


Officers under no obligation to corrupt organizations, are Invited wo 


tish Provinces with these States, since the Reciprocity Treaty went into 
operation. In round numbers the total exports to the Provinces last year 
amouated to twenty-three and a-half millions of dollars, against a totai 
import of fifteen millions and three quarters. 

The British Provinces are in no t facturing communities. 


, 





the industry, the well managed division of labour in these States, and their 
geographical position, enable the American people to supply their British 
neighbours. Thus the Provinces do not take in return for their natural pro- 
ductions the natural productions of the United States ; they take only a 





European. 
It is somewhat provoking that the mails by the Europa will reach this 
olty almost at the bour at which we are compelled to go to press, and 
that we are therefore reduced to trust to the telegraph for ingly in- 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1859. portion of these, and therefore the balance of trade in nataral productions 


is in favour of the Provinces. But it is not a sound objection to the Treaty 
that it does not cause an exact interchange of raw materials. It is not 


The Canadian journals have for some weeks past been engaged in dis- 
cussing the Reciprocity Treaty and the existing Tariff. The Treaty has | .inje to with the Hon. Mr. who add i a def of the 
been brought prominently before the public, in consequence of the ye = 2 


countries, and shoald give the people on either side of the froatier com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Bat it is urged on the part of the American merchant that the new Tariff 
of Canada, by considerably increasing the duties on imported manufac- 
tures, militates against the effect of the Reciprocity Treaty, and is op- 
posed to its epirit. It is of course true that the general ten- 
dency of increased duties is to lessen imports, other causes being 
equal ; and it may happen that the higher Tariff of the present year has 
tended to check the purchase of American manafactures for which the im- 
proved trade of the Province would have increased the demand. Yet 
when the Treaty was made it was well known that the Provincial 
revenues were raised almost wholly by means of customs duties, and it 
was patent that those duties must fluctuate with the commercial activity 
of the Provinces. It was known that the Provinces had heavy liabilities 
to provide for; and it could not but bave been foreseen that at any time 
the revenue might fail to meet, those liabilities, the Provinces must have 
recourse to their ordinary means of i sing the revenue, that is, an 
increase of their Tariffs. Direct taxation might be resorted to, it is true ; 
bat for general parposes it has not been contemplated at any time 
in these States or in the Colonies ; and it never could have been thought of 
by the framers of the Reciprocity Treaty on either side, as a means of 
maintaining the Tariffs of the Provinces or of the Union, at the rates ex- 
isting in 1855 as a standard. Besides, it is only Canada that bas mate- 
rially altered its Tariff since the reciprocal arrangement of 1855: New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, with 
their three-quarters of a million of population, having maintained, or very 
nearly maintained, their fiscal duties as they existed five years 
ago. And even the Canadian Tariff does not discriminate be- 
tween the imports of the United States and those of other 
countries. Lowell is not taxed more than Manchester, or Philadel- 
phia than Staffordshire. Imperial policy does not permit that, even if the 
Provinces desired it, and they bave not the desire. If the tariff encour- 
ages the direct importation of goods from the place of production, Ameri- 
cans cannot complain of that—a marked feature of their own tariff—how- 
ever unwise or objectionable others may think it. 

The discussion of the Treaty bas led to the discussion of the Canadian 





beloved by all who knew him, and admired by millions to whom he was Bee, OSS iS s aul pits Tene Bad @ wenk to any Cecemn, 


and thereby have drawn on their heads the strong indignation of such pro- 
vincial papers as are in the habit of complaining that the English press takes 
no notice of Provincial affairs, and complaining also when that notice is 
not taken precisely from a Provincial point of view. The Tcronto 
Leader falminates against the “fabricators of Sheffield wittles (whittles 
elsewhere than in Canada and Cockaigne) and wasters,” and assures those 


in which he bore the part that he so well could bear, he sank to his rest manufacturers in a tone the reverse of amiable, and we should think 


quite unnecessarily, that “no party, and no public man, in Canada, is 


could any one for him, in bis brightest youth have looked forward to a | Pre? ment tan —~ ne. oben nae ee — 
happier close of a life as happy? He seems to have been born to show a q . 
that whom the gods love do not always die young, and that viciesitude Fg w mpg! bare Pas ya ye ocho bene etl 
and care are not the inevitable heritage of literature. But let no| ,, o_ Bogilch one ne ed i > A ob in er a a miss 
aspirant for literary fame be tempted to hope that a like fortune may be the “devil’s dust” of the “} y > of Deamesnene 

his ; for Washington Irving was probably the happiest man of letters that Ranta, noquees duans _ 


and the other English weaknesses which might have added to the rheto- 


An American by birth, and the pride co well an the patstaneh of Amest- | “0! Sewes of cor msinistertal contemporary ; but woo net regret thelr 
loss, seeing that such rhetoric is a useless weapon in a discussion of this 
can literature, Washington Irving was yet not distinctively Ameri- kind. The opinion of the Tariff e a in England is bat the echo of 
can in the style of his writing or the tone of his thought. Happily for 
himself and for his country, he was one of those minds which are recog- 
nised simply as English, irrespective of the place of their nativity. Canadi ” Canad 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” humourous as it is, would never rw “ wat ir do, Engl — = oa sil 4 ~oee —_ ad 
’ ’ , course, 
have achieved more than such ® local reputation as would hardly | legislative power in the matter. On other grounds this defiant tone 
have balanced the local acrimony that it excited; but in the is to be deprecated 
—___—_ | “Sketch Book,” ont eine Hall,” and “The Albambra,” The Causdian Tariff must be jagged by its results. Be it ever so suc- 
the author handl emes OF ‘uutversat mierest, in & manner] ofa) « means of raising the required amount of revenue, it may still 
that awoke universal sympathy wherever the English tongue was spoken. ’ 
And having thus won the coy world’s ear by the magic of his words, she 
listened ever after to each new tale he found to tell her. But although ve. rh ho a = ae pan ws —“- e ~~ 
one of the most charming of writers and most loveable of men—most Cc dians, ere the snd same oi say rad ert . oo oo a 
charming in great measure because most loveable—Mr. Irving indirect taxation. Certainly they show no ignenee: Ficailions of direct 
hardly merited the term “great” which has been applied to him. He taxation, if the boast be true that the ‘ of Toronto, for i 
was not thinker, leading the minds of his contemporaries, but | 455 ny Qi Ci Gan oh oie mts oan , Senne 
one who bestowed @ very pure and sweet intellectual delight |  onicipal obbune nl afr Ou a ee 
upon them, by writing in a charming style what every one could per head _ - ata al ! ~ 8 apes. — 7 
understand and every one must feel. His very style had no have to di The . oo od for the pa q oo wed 
features peculiarly its own. It seemed not to be the form given| ¢5 999 999. Will it do that? Notwi - ~ ding that me ont —— 
to language by the character of an original mind, but to have been the year eulcemaite low ta that “as, 
acquired by following the advice of Johnson, and giving days and nights Sam oes 7 Canada, that there e 


the opinion expressed by an inflaential portion of the Canadian press ; 
and as, according to the Leader itself, “ England is the ultimate market 


be open to the objection that heavy additional duties on necessaries of 


. good harvest and that the lumber market has improved, the duties col- 


lected in the first nine months of the t to onl 
played upoe the carface of o salject, without poncirating it, and ita very the imports Seing a sound sumone cats 0000,000 ta cxoess sundae & 
golden purity sometimes permitted the extremest attenuation of its/ v4~ Branewick, where the stocks were aleo unusually low, where the har- 
thought. Bat how clear it was ; and how bright, and genial, and serene, vest has aleo been good, and the lumber of which bas | 
and loving was the nature that shone through it! What kindliness even| .) 5 improved, bat me the T ohm at ene pre a dl 
mabye » what in ite hamoar, and in its pathos whet hope pected to exceed that of last year by at least twenty-five per cent. High 
and cheer! Happiness was its inspiration, happiness its aim ; happy the duties d doin Gthethes teatal ine nace eumenen oe 
life and the fame that it won for its author ;—and happiness go with paspeeme, Se ye 


tection, or for what the advocates of the Canadian Tariff euphemistically 
call “ incidental” protection. It will be for the Canadians to consider— 
and we offer them the case of New Brunswick as an item in their calcu- 
lations—whether their trade, and consequently their revenue would not 
have flourished more under fewer or less galling fetters. It is quite pos- 


Tariff to the Times on the 2ad ult. that “ if the Canadian Legislature 


have committed an error in imposing higher daties than formerly on any 
branch of their imports, this would constitute no ground for the abroga- 
tion of the Reciprocity Treaty ;” but if the trade of the country 
has been reduced to nearly the dull level of that of last year, not- 
withstanding the low stocks in the spring, the good harvest and fair 
prospect of increased business, it will be pertinent to enquire whether 
the Tariff bas caused this, and if so, whether an improvement of three or 
four per cent. in the amount of revenue collected is a compensation for 


Every Englishman has an indirect interest and many a very direct in- 
terest, in the prosperity of Canada, and it is idle to meet the arguments of 
the press, or the British public out of Canada with sneers or supercilious- 
ness. We cannot be accused of party leaning in regard to any of 
the Provinces. We do not treat of Colonial topics more frequently than 
we feel obliged. But when we do discuss them, we do it not without 
anxiety, not without diligent enquiry, not without a sense of responsibil- 
ity. We urged objections to this Tariff when it was under legislative 
consideration. At present, we only see those objections confirmed. If this 
Tariff has not weighed heavy on Canadian trade, it has thus far fallen 
short of the expectations of its promoters, in the prodaction of revenue ; 


in the nature of the relative condition of the two countries that it shoald 
do so, and it never could bave been expected by the designers of the |)... 
Treaty that it would cause such an interchange. That the United States, 





teresting Bews. There is evident uneasiness in the pablic mind of Eog- 
land respecting the intentions of France. A French periodical, pab- 
lisbed in Londou, bat managed io Paris by the disaffected of the Em- 





pire, states that which makes the Timer think “ there exists in France 


it bas irritated the traders of the Western Province ; it bas made British 
manufacturers uneasy, American merchants suspicious. It was a step 
d in political science, a dalliance with the enticing theories of 
protection. If the returns of revenue at the end of the year do not 





» is sending to the British Provinces natural products to the | excuse it, who will undertake its defence? 
amount of somewhat less than a third of its total export thereto, and 





equal only to aboat two fifths of the Provincial export of natural pro- Rowing. 
ducts to these States, is a resalt which ought to cause no surprise ; it is} Please pronounce the “ ow” oh not ow; for as to rowing with the latter 
strietly the consequence of the different age and condition of the two! pronunciation we have nothing to say. Buta correspondent who merits 
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1859. 


a hearing, begs us to bring forward the advantage of boat-rowing as an 
athletic eport which is too much disregarded, in spite of the facilities for 
its practice which are to be found more commonly in this country, than 
in any other. Certainly the oareman’s exercise is the best that can be 
taken for the invigoration of the muscles of the breast, back, and 
arms, and it is not inferior to any other in deepening and strength- 
ening the play of the lungs. It may not cause good digestion to 
wait on appetite quite so surely as Cricket, or base-ball, or horse- 
back riding, which, by their exercise of the muscles of the lower part 
of the trunk, as well as the upper, and by their agitation of all the large 
viscera, produce healthful effects attainable in hardly any other specific 





_ She Atoton, 


An event of mure agreeable import was the subsequent production of Mozart’s 
“ Magic Flute,” a work which the instructive Mr. Ullman informed the public 
was “‘ at least” equal to“ Don Giovanni.” It would not have been a bad idea 
to have given the whole of it in view of this remarkable importance. Like the 
“ Sicilian Vespers” it was matilated to suit the dimensions of the Procrustean 
programme furnished by the highly informed manager. Mozart's music belongs 
essentially to the past, and only in small doses can it interest the opera goers 
of the present day. Its notable defect is a positive lack of the dramatic element, 
without which any sort of operatic music must become tedious. The percep- 
tion of this fact, and an exaggerated desire to remedy it, has le? ‘« the esta- 
blishment of the new Ge rman school, or as it is facetiously term. _, the school 
of the future in Music. Mr. Wagner and his associates devote themselves 











way ; but still a dispeptic Thames wherryman, Whiteball boatman, or 
Oxford “ boating man” would be hard to find ; while the long wind and 
heavy shoulders of successful and habitual handlers of the oars is well 
known to all persons observant of the effects of athletic training. Our 
correspondent advocates the formation of a club composed of rowing- 
men, who will associate themselves together for the purpose of rowing 
as the primary object. There are several beat clubs in New York, and some 
years ago there were many more ; but these are very limited associations, 
and their object appears to be social enjoyment quite as much 
as the attainment of excellence in rowing. Clubs of this kind are 
pleasant enough, doubtless, to those who belong to them ; but they will 
never produce such oarsmen as strive for “ the head of the river ” on the 
Isis or the Cam ; and, besides, they are apt to degenerate into excuses 
for that eort of conviviality which justly causes them to be regarded with 
disfavour by many people. What seems to be desired, is a large associa- 
tion of amateur oarsmen like the London Rowing Club, which was estab- 
lished a few years ago, to meet just the want that exists in New York, and 
which bas succeeded beyond all expectation. The recent feats of some of its 
crews are notable facts in the history of athletic sports ; and show what can 
be’ effected by a proper organization which keeps a single end steadily in 
view. In Boston and at Cambridge, Marsachueetts, there are aleo rowing 
clubs, which bave attained great skill in the use of the oar. We can hardly 
fear that in the present “great awakening” as to the value of athletic 
sports in this country, rowing will long remain in its present comp=ra- 
tive neglect. 


“ American Artists.’’ 

A new singer bas just achieved what app to bea g and most 
deserved success at the Italian Opera House, called the “ Academy of 
Music,” in this city. As to the character of her performances and the 
manner in which they have been received by the public, our musical cri- 
tie diecourses to our musical readers. We notice the event only because 
we observe that in various quarters there is no emal! bubbling up of ex- 
ultation on national grounds over the success of this young lady, who is 
somewhat facetiously called the “ American prima dona,” Now, as the 
name of the dameel in question is Patti, as she is the daughter of Signor 
Patti, an Italian tenor singer once of some reputation, and Katarina 
Barili, an Italian prima donna once of high distinction, and as she was 
born in Europe some seventeen years ago, and has lived constantly 
among Italians, baving for her chief instructors her mother and her 
father, (she could have bad no better), we must confess our entire inabi- 
lity to see in her the slightest tinge of Americanism, or the least ground 
for a peculiarly national exultation over her success, except in-so far as 
the ability to recognise first rate musical ability is matter of congra- 
tulation :—but that is nothing new here ; for it has been shown by culti- 
yated American audiences again and again, from the time of Malibran 
down. 

No, this cr.wing over Signorina Patti, asan American artist, is but a 
specimen of a kind of ultra-patriotic twaddle occasionally much talked 
here, and which provokes some laughter and does some harm. Aweri- 
eans have achieved success ¢nough in art ac well ae literature to bo the 
subject of an honest national pride. The success of such a statue as 
Palmer’s “ White Captive,” of such a picture as Church’s “ Heart of the 
Andes,” the repeated performance of Fry’s Concert Overtures by such a 
band as Jullien’s, to the delight of his audiences,—these are American 
successes, as much as those of Irving, of Longfellow, of Preecoit, of 
Bryant or of Lowell; but for New Yorkers to cheer over the little 
Patti as an American prima donna is simply ridiculous. No less 
ridiculous, however, let us admit, than the disposition shown in 
Barope, as well as in some quarters here, to award to Indian 
legends and Negro melodies the distinction of American nationality ; 
though what is their connection with that branch of the English race 
which is now generally designated as American, it would puzzle the 
Sphinx to discover. It were well if it could be once for all established, 
and clearly understood, that the legends of Ojibbeways and Cherokees, 
the songs of Ethiopians anc. the successes of Italian prima donnas, are 
not American because they happen to be told, or heard, or achieved 
upon American soil. Suum cuigue. Let each one have his own. 





and the Poets. 

Oar readers will notice the announcement of a “ Testimonial ” to Pro- 
fessor Jobn W. S. Hows, which is to be given him under the auspices of 
some influential ladies, who feel that such a tribute to his talents and his 
worth, would be as becoming and as agreeable to themselves, as welcome 
as at this period to him. Professor Hows (whose new Reader we had 
the pleasure of commending a week or two since,) has, during a course of 
now twenty five years as a professor of elocution, so won the respect of 
his pupils for his professional ability and his character, that the proposed 
subscription for this Testimonial Reading from Shakespeare and the Poets 
cannot fail to meet with the success which its fair projectors bope for. 

—o 


FAusic. 

Mr. Uliman’s plodding efforts at management have not been attended with a 
gaccess which he would care to have spoken of in history. The season, in short, 
has been a mismanaged one, and disaster is the word that expresses its artistic 
and‘commercial importance. All the indescribable little “‘ dodges” which have 
on other occasions characterised Mr. Uliman’s management, have been resorted 
to one after another, and have made their little pop, without hoisting even a 
pebble of public attention. Mr. Ullman has fulminatei his cards, and explained 
with charming simplicity of impadence his own idea of artists,—supposing, per- 
haps, that the public was stupid enough to learn something from these ideas, 
and certainly believing that they would have their weight in some shape or 
other. He has “ pledged” himself to everything, and in point of fact has been 
as often in pledge as a poor man’s watch ; his latest exploit was baptising 
Bignor Beaocardé “ the inspired tenor ;”—a flash of poetic genius which was 


AL 





lusively to the d tic and poetic development of the plot, using music 
merely as a means of illustration. No such distinct idea ever entered the mind 
of Mozart ; a libretto with him was simply a canvass on which he might 
design all sorts of pleasing fancies. In almost every instance the plots 
of his operas are beneath pt, and especially is this the case in 
the “Magic Flute,” where to every general incompetence, an imbecile 
attempt at fun is added. The music happily expresses none of this 
stupidity ; it is indeed thoroughly beautiful; it would be hard to find a 
superfluous note in the entire score. All that can be said against it is that 
it lacks variety. The character is forever the same, and, as we said before, not 
dramatic. We have become so accustomed to the demonstrative school, that 
three or four hours of Mozart's introspective musings are decidedly wearisome. 
We want the last act to be a little different to the first ; the catastrophe to vary 
somewhat from the introduction. Then again, the instrumentation, although 
remarkable for its science, is very mild and inoffensive in its appeals to the ima- 
gination. It is, in point of fact, a mere of the sugg thrown 
out by the singers,—a rumination of musical themes curiously clever, but siogu- 
larly dry. Tradition raves about Mozart's instrumentation, and Dilletantism 
listens with mute bat yawning jaws. It was very fine in its day, no doubt ; so 
were the Fugues written by 8S. Bach, but the world jogs on and vocal music only 
can live. Purcell’s Ecclesiastical pieces are as fresh now as on the day they 
were written ; his instrumental pieces are forgotten. So it is with Mozart; his 
melodies will live for ever, but his dramatic and instrumental music is already 
dead. 
The opera was not produced with care, having evidently been hurried on the 
stage to take the place of the “ Sicilian Vespers,” which did not succeed, ow- 
ing to the fact that the people have had rather too much of Verdi this season. 
The caste however was good, and Signor Stigelli distinguished himself in the 
tenor role. This new artist is a valuable addition to thecompany. He possesses a 
good robusto voice, and sings like a well-informed artist. Signor Ferri was 
also excellent, and Amodio as the African was probably the primest “ boy” 
that has ever been seen in any market. In the female department we had Gaz- 
zaniga, Colson, and Strakosch. Altogether the representations have been cre 
ditable, and satisfactory. The opera did not draw. 
The best of fortune generally comes by accident. After striving in vain 
for a sensation, the management suddenly found one. It was purely by acci- 
dent. Mr. Uliman did not even write a card or “ pledge” himself to any one. 
It came about on Thanksgiving, and was thaswise. Madille. Adelina Patti made 
her debiit in Lucia. Every one knew the name of ‘Patti, for the fortunate and 
charming lady who bears that name has been before the public asa child- 
singer for many years ; every one Knew that she was a near relative of Maurice 
Strakosch ; for the strongest contrast ever afforded in a public place, was 
afforded years ago by the long pianist leading on the short prima donna. For- 
tunes have been made out of Adelina Patti already, but more remain. She had 
not got half through her thanksgiving effort, when it became apparent that a 
new light had arisen on the musical horizon. Genius of the first order declared 
itself, and every one felt the joy that genius alone can bestow. Miss Patti pos- 
sesses a high soprano voice of good compass; very clear and admirable in the 
upper tones, but somewhat weak at present in the lower ones. Her in- 
tonation is faultless, and her tone-stroke (the power of giving peculiar 
emphasis to any note or succession of notes) remarkable. Simply as a 
singer, Miss Patti is equal to any artist now in America; her 
execution is nearly perfect, and of course derives rare brilliancy from 
the native freshness of her voice. Awkwardness is not one of the 
characteristics of genius, and thus, although Miss Patti is unfamiliar with the 
stage, she is by no meang ungraceful whilst on it A. wong Aimited empeorionce 
will make her at least the equal of any average prima donna ; and then—why 
expecta Bosio? This is extravagant praise for a debutante, but after attending 
four performances, we are persuaded it is only just. The manager who secures 
Adelina Patti will be ‘ie manager for the next three years. An excitement has 
already commenced and every one is delighted. The pleased make pleasure, 
and there is both pleasure and profit in the future of our new prima donna. On 
Thursday evening Miss Patti was to have appeared in “ Somnambula.” With 
extraordinary meanness Mr. Ullman has never yet allowed the lady to sing on 
a regular opera night. Mr. Strakosch should remember this. 
From the accident of a success we return naturally to the circumstance of a 
failure. Wednesday's ‘‘ Huguenots” was a failure. Parsuing the Procrustean 
policy.of chopping everything down to a certain standard, only a portion of the 
opera was given,—a selection of the best things probably, but still a selection. 
The cast was only strong in one or two particulars, and decidedly weak in all 
others. Last season and the season before last this opera was given with de- 
cided effect, and with a cast which, at the time, could not be excelled anywhere. 
We had good singers then ; now—we have Mr. Ullmann’s great combination. 
Signor Stigelli, Made. Colson and Made. Gazzaniga redeemed the performance 
from absolute mediocrity, but in all general respects it was bad and a failure. 
In the outside World of Music we have had nothing of importance except the 
first regular Concert of the Philharmonic Society, and this was more a matter 
of agreeable routine than of special interest. The society is in a prosperous 
condition, and will undoubtedly maintain its reputation as an important art 
institution. Signor Stigelli sang on the occasion, and Arthur Napoleon, the boy 
pianist, played an inappropriate solo ; but played it well. 
In a different line of art Mr. Samuel Cowell, an English Comic singer, has made 
a success. Mr. Samuel Cowell sings the oldest comic songs that ever were writ- 
ten, and sings them with as much zest as if they were written bat yesterday. 
He is abundantly supplied with the elements of comicality, but they need a dif- 
ferent blending. An entertainment would be the sort of thing. Mr. 8. B. Mills, 
the English pianist, has been engaged to give real art value to the programme. 
We have had no player in this country who can excel this gentleman in the or- 
chestral manipulation of the piano. Mr. Cowell is assisted by several singers— 
the best of whom (and good at all times) is Dr. Guilmette. 











worama. 


Another week of benefits, not absolately empty, however, of dramatic inte- 
rest, closes upon us to-day. 

Asa rule theatrical bevefits are like the public dinners of charitable socie- 
ties, oppressively abundant in dainties. The spirit of Nick Buttom captares 
nine actors in ten on these auspicious occasions, and tempts its victims into 
playing as many different parts as possible, so that the audience which begins 
with admiration, and endares, through courtesy, finally drops off, gorged like 
@ leech, and extremely uncritical. Even the professional Zoilus, partly through 
good nature, and partly through repletion, fiods the nib of his pen blanted for 
praise and blame alike, and dismisses the exuberant entertainment with a few 





immediately parodied by a German critic, who insisted that Signor B 
was “ an expired tenor” —a sentiment in which the public coincided. Safely 
over this fiasco Mr. Ullman prepared himself for another and final effort. His 
remaining artiste, Made. Albertini, underwent the ordeal of his charming pen. 
The lady made her débiit and, was a failure. Donizetti’s“ Poliuto” was selected 
for the second eflort —an unhappy selection we think, because it necessitated 
certain comparisons which a discreet manager would have avoided. Cortesi 
and Gazzaniga have both been heard to decided advantage in this work. Made. 
Albertini demonstrated these facts: that she is a most uneasy and restless ac- 
tress, an imperfect vocal artist, and a singer with ouly the remains of a voice. 
A comparative success even was impossible. She is added to the slain of this 
gory season. The gallant comrade who lays by her side is Signor Beaucardé, 
whose inspiration on the occasion of Mlle. Albertini’s appearance was a little 
two much in the roaring vein for the appreciation of the audience. The opera 
we may add was wretchedly given in every respect. 


of those ble platitades of commendation which meet us so often in the 
newspapers that we are qaite amazed any one should ever think of using them, 
until we find them, some pleasant morniag, applied to ourselves, whereupon 
they suddenly bloom out with an astonishing freshness, and strike us as the 
most prettily-tarned pl ts imagi For most of the past week's 
benefit this kind of commentary would be apt enough. 

Let me except, however, Mr. Walcot’s night at Wallack’s Theatre, with its 
« original” representation of the “ Cland-stine Marriage.’’ The “ Clandestine 
Marriage” is a play of such proportions that it effectually absorbs for itself the 
whoie evening of its p jon; and we tly had Mr. Walcot all to 
ourselves in the single charact.r of Lord Ogleby, and could digest him at our 
leisure as comfortably as the boa in the Regent’s Park Zvological Gardens dis- 
poses of a rabbit. 

It would be curious to inquire why this old play of the “ Clandes- 
tine Marriage” should never have been performed in New York before. 


hi, 
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Tt has all the worst points of the fine old-fashioned Colman and 
Garrick school, and ought consequently to have been a delight of all good 
“legitimate” audiences. It has the fine old-fashioned periwigged characters, 
getting themeelves into all the strangely compromising and but too palpably in- 
telligible situations in which the age that read“ Tom Jones” and “ Roderick Ran- 
dom” found such a fund of pleasure. The text moves on with all the affected but 
not unpleasant airs and graces of the true old comedy style. Those dilapitated 
rascals of language, ‘ Prythee” and “ Sirrab,” were still living on their estates 
when this play was written, and the spirit of the times in which they held their 
own at Courts, and roffied it with the best words in our British speech, still 
breathed through men’s minds and coloured their talk. The personages of the 
“« Clandestine Marriage” are not much more human than the paste-board people 
on the prane-boxes they bring us from Bordeaux, but they are costumed at least, 
after a characteristic fashion of thought and feeling ; and if you can’t quite be- 
lieve that just such beings ever lived and loved, got themselves into scrapes, 
crossed each other’s purposes, sinned, suffered, and after much tribulation made 
things square with one another and the world, you can at least recognise and 
reconstruct for yourself the originals after which these images might have been 
modelled. In order todo even this, however, the actors and the audience both, 
ought to be perfectly familiar with the actual world of the times supposed to 
be portrayed. If there were Lord Qglebys and Miss Sterlings in the boxes, 
the performers and the spectators would fill out the “slight shapes” of 
the Comedy by an unconscious effort of the mind. 

Now the age of Lord Oglebys and Miss Sterling's is past, and the places that 
knew this kind of people do know them no more ; and as for Brush, he and the 
race to which he belonged, sleep forever with the Saurians and Megatheria of 
the pre-adamite world. 

All that remains to us of such a play then asthe “ Clandestine Marriage,” isa 
mere skeleton, on which neither the stage nor the house can call back even a show 
of breathing flesh and blood. Put actors whom we all know, and ave familiar 
with, to the work of reviving this ‘“ Anatomy,” and they have a quaint sort 
of resemblance to a set of belated masqueraders caught by their friends com- 
ing home in the morning. We know them perfectly well, and wonder “ what 
the deuce” has happened to them? We can recognise Mr. Lester, for instance, 
in Brush, jast as we should recognize Mr. Lester in the part which, I believe, 
he has never yet filled, of the gentlemen in plush small-clothes and white 
stockings, whose function in life it is to come in once with a silver salver upon 
the stage, make a bow and say “ My lord! a letter!” 

Now this is precisely the reverse of the effect for which we look 
from the stage. We don’t go to the theatre to recognise Mr. Lester 
in Brush, bat to recognise Brush in Mr. Lester, Canton in Mr. Brougham, 
Lord Ogleby in Mr. Walcot. And this to a generation which hap- 
happily for itself, has never known or seen anything at all like Brush, or Gan- 
ton, or Lord Ogleby, a8 | have said, is simply impossible. Wherefore, I presume 
to think that the “ Clandestine Marriage” has “ revisited the glimpses of the 
moon” a trifle toe late. It is well enough for immortalities like those of Shake 
speare to outstay their first hosts and become guests at the hearths of a new 
generation. Mere mortalities should share the fate of all things mortal, 
and pass away with their “surroundings.” I know that a living drama- 
tist, Mr. Bourcicault has established a kind of link between the “ Clandestine 
Marriage” and our own times, by putting my Lord Ogleby into pantaloons and 
patent leather boots, and reducing him to the condition of a baronet and calling 
him Sir Harcourt Courtey. And that excellent player Mr. Walcot reminded 
us in the play-bills of his benefit, that William Farren, who made the 
character of Lord Ogleby immortal, had continued the traditions of that 
character in the part of Sir Harcourt. But then Mr. Walcot is not quite 
so old (let us rejoice to know) as William Farren would be, were he playing 
now on the boards of a New York theatre ; and the character which William 
Farren first vitalized (I deny the immortality), in the midst of a generation 
which could comprehend the existence of 3, can hardly be repro- 
eg yi eg 
aeeeee. Winiem Parent's bir Mevtow’ ees only the after-glow of willie 
Farren’s Lord . Mr. Walcot’s Lord , on the contrary, is simply 
the reflecticn of Mr. Walcot’s Sir Harcourt, no amount of cleverness can be 
expected to give the least reality or interest to a picture thus produced. 

P think we shall see Mr. Walcot to better advan oe at Mrs. Hoey’s 
benefit, which will undoubtedly fil the house at W: k’s Theatre. The lad 
of the manor on this occasion gives ae eee | ua tein one ene, Se = 
lot her receive, 2-5 Piasiner” and the” Americans te Paris” This, with s 
varied show at the pleasant Jittle Theatre Frangais, must suffice us in 
of comparative novelty for to-night. For Menday, what fine prom 


A new drama in five acts, by Mr. Bourcic t the Wie 
such adrama! The Mississipp’ 
panorama of that great r 
“The Octoroon!” Do po ask me what an Octoroon may be? I can’t 
Gas ae. bot i have an arithmetical suspicion that it may be some- 
ing like a double quadroon. At all events Miss Agnes Robertson is to be 
the real nal Octoroon of this , and so we may be sure that the Oc- 
toroon will be at least as much of a beauty as of a beast ; and that it probably 
will not bite us. 

I make the new, and for a critic, shameful admission, that I am really curious 
to see what this strange creature may be, and what are its manners its cus 
toms. HAMILTON. 


— 


HFatts and Faucies. 


The celebrated screw steam yacht Fox, recently returned from the Aro- 
tic regions under the command of Captain M’Clintock, R.N., bas been 
sold for £2,825. The Foz cost £6,500, and £3,000 was expended on her 

paratory to the late expedition.————Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal, was opened last Sunday by the Bishop —— —— Political unea- 





siness is again depressing public securities in land, Consols baving, 
on the 14th alt., declined to 964 to }, while the Rente in Paris relapsed 
to 69f. 85c. The uneasiness is vague but appreciab! A witness 
before the Wakefield election commission said “he gave a man named 


Ritchie £40 to vote for Charlesworth, He received £65 from Mr. San- 
derson, and he had kept the remaining £25 as he could not get anybody 
to have it acca, mt for some years Champion of the Thames, 
is in a lunatic asylum, and his large ly are destitute, A subscription 
for their benefit contains the names of Mr. C. J. Selwyn, M.P., and Messrs. 
G. Antrobas, C. Carling, G. Rapbael, and C. Clifford, all well known in 
the aquatic world.—_—_——Capt. M’Clintock, at a meeting of the Royal 

ical Society on the 14th ult., said he had no wish to throw cold 
water on the enthusiasm of the men who wished to renew the search after 
the missing of Franklin’s expedition ; but he considered that it would 
be useless after the search that had been made along the Great Fish 
River and in the Hudson's Bay territory ————-A Dablin testimonial 
to Capt. M’Clintock was liberally subscribed for at an inaugural meet- 
ing in that city, ander the presidency of the Mayor, on the 12th alt-———— 
A report that the Cunard steamers were to Jers frequently at Hali- 
fax, or to be withdrawn, bas been authoritatively contradicted. 
Dr. Smetbarst bas undergone a police court examination on the charge 


” 








of bigamy, and has been committed for trial for that crime-———— 
The of Carlisle has been lectariog in that city upon * Tobacco : ite 
influences, physical, moral, and religious.”’ In the opinion of the Dean 
the weed thing but evil. ‘The Chevalier Guidi, an en- 


w Pr 8 
thasiastic archwologist, returning to Rome from a trip to Naples in 
search of curiosities, was stopped near Velletri, and relieved of the gold 
he had taken with bim to purchase certain objects. The brigands re- 
turned him his watch, but kept his scudi—————The curfew bell at 
West Ham, which ceased lately to toll in consequence of church-rates 
being disallowed in the parish. has renewed its lugabrious tones, a pri. 
vate gentleman paying the expense———The Nouvelle bas 
just published a translation of Mr. Thackeray’s “ Yellow-plush popes” 
The work has been sdmirably rendered into French by an Englishman, 
Mr. William L. Haghesa——-——There is a considerable movement in 
Hungary. Not only the students and Liberals are engaged in it, but the 
Conservative nobles themselves. Tbe Hungarian language, the consti- 
tution of 1848, the ancient rights of the people, and of the Protestants, 
are demanded on all sides. It is even said that the nobles have refused 
to pay taxes. The ts of the Indian revenue are favourable 
in every department ; good news, it is said, for Mr. Wilson’s mission, in 
reforming and reorganizing Indian fioance and administrati A 
communication has been received in Berlin from tbe President of the Mexi- 
can Republic, staiing (hata marble statue of Humboldt, of the size of life, 
will be erected in the quadrangle of tbe School of Mives, in Mexico. 
Mr. G. V. Brooke, tragedian, is about to leave Meibourne for Eogland. 
————There are said to be indications of the existence of a submarine 
forest pear to the beach at St. Bees, where the Poe beck empties itself 
into the sea. It is stated that 700 borses bave been sent by one 
dealer to London, from the county Tip , within the past eight 























months. Notwithstanding the disorder in Mexico, or perhaps in con- 
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uence thereof, a new publication is started after the manner of Punch. 
It is called the William . is illustrated, and of course devoted to the 
cause of liberty————The Dake of Cambridge and party in three 
hours’ sport in Richmond Park, on the 17th of Oct., bagged 52 hares, 58 
5 rabbits, and 12 pheasants, On the 21st, 17 bares, 57 oa 
tridges, 4 rabbits, and 8 pheasants were killed, It is not said of how 
many the party consisted————Civilization is extending to Mecca. 
A “Pocket Companion for Pilgrims” at one Rupee a copy is thus adver- 
tised in the Urdoo Guide: “ A useful work called the ‘ Tobfatool Hauj, 
containing a detailed description of the injunctions prescribed for pil- 
mage to Meeca, Medina, and other holy places, compiled in easy Per- 
sian by Mohamud Abdoor Rowoof, is now in the Press.”————An ho- 
nour seldom paid to a foreigner having 20 connection with Prussia bas 
just been bestowed at Berlin in memory of the late Earl of Westmore- 
land, so many years the British Ambassador in that capital. All the 
principal military bands were assembled in presence of the Prince Re- 
t and the most distinguished persons in Berlin, and performed Beet- 
*s Funeral March, « favourite work of the late general and diplo- 
matist, whose compositions are well known and appreciated in the Prus- 
sian capital.———The / bas been interdicted in the 
Roman States, on account of the sympathy which it expresses for Central 
Italy. Tie accusation against Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Lowell, for stabbing 
Mr. fh S. Fay, Jr., has been withdrawn.——-Mr. W. Preston, who has just 
retired from the civic chair of Liverpool, has been unbounded in his pri- 
vate charities, having spent from £7,000 to £8.000 during bis year of 
office. He gave a bail on the 3d uit. to upwards of 1,200 of the priuci- 
pal residents of Liverpool. A Venice letter announces a fact 
which the lovers of art will hear with regret. The Hall of the Doges 
threatens to fall ; a fresco on the ceiling is cracked across, and a portion 
of it bas fallen. This hall is the largest in any European palace, and 
contains the most extensive painting in existence; it is by Tintoretti, 
and the subject is the Happiness of the Blessed.——-——-A shock of an 
earthquake was felt in Cornwall, on the 2ist Oct., about 7.10. The 
sound resembled that of beavily-laden waggons passing through a 
street. The vessels that were aground at the pier shook and trembled 
very much. The earthenware and glass appeared in many houses to have 
been set incommotion. The shock lasted tor about one minute-—— 
A curious sentence is reported to bave been passed at Unterwalden, 
Switzerland. One Melchoir Risi, accused of disturbing the public or- 
der, has been condemned to a month's imprisonment, and to a regular 
attendance for two years at the morning and afternoon religious ser- 
vices |——-——-Mr. Thackeray is to bring out his magazine (The Cornhill 
Magazine) on New Year's Day. He is not going, he says, to set the 
Thames on fire—only to please and amuse the town. He proposes to 
geek an audience of gentlemen and gentlewomen for his sermon, and to 
take care that all the matter shall be such as one gentleman might write 
and another may read.—————-Mr. Albert Smith has reappeared at the 
Egyptian Hall with the fruits of his recent tour in China to lay before 
the public. Lord Brougham has commenced a criminal prosecu- 
tion against the Westmoreland (iazelle for libel, in charging his lordsbip 
with acts of absolute dishouesty._——— Seventeen years ago the whole 
fleet of the Royal Mail Company lay in Southampton Water previous to 
ite departure for the West Indies. It consisted of thirteen of the largest 
steam vessels then afloat. Their aggregate tonnage was 23,400 tons. 
The tonnage of the (reat Eastern, now in the same Water, is 23,000 
———At the inauguration of the Earl of Portemouth’s fox-hunting 
season a testimonial bas been presented to the Rev. Jobo Russell, incum- 
bent of Swynbridge, who for many years had most creditably discharged 
the duties of a master of the fox-hounds of the district. lo presenting 
the testimonial the Earl of Portsmouth said that he had never heard that 
Mr. Russell bad even in a single instance neglected his duties as a cler- 
for the sport.——_———Mohammed Said, Pacha of Egypt, on hear- 
of the serious illness of the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, addressed a 
most sympathising letter to that gentleman, to whom he was mach 
ttached A ting of parties interested in the late Fear- 
gus O’Connor’s land scheme has been held in Nottingham. The 
rent-charges have all been sold, and it was shown that, after the 
paying off the outage on the property, there would not be suffici- 
ent fands in hand to defray the wiuding-up costs. —A new paper 
has been started in London, called the Vi Service Gazelle, a proof 
that there is in the world of journalism pleaty of energy to take up and 
to represent any new feature of the times. There is some gossip 
in English sporting circles to the effect that Lady Stamford, who is a 
splendid horsewoman, bas challenged another lady, noted as an eques- 
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L Porut, Michael Kavanagh, Antonio Albergath, Driffion and Rolla, Mo- 
relli and Cavagna, John and P Martin. 
George Taylor, Samuel Grenfell, saved ; E Allen, John Anderson, S 
Dalton, William Storey, W Crowley, Mrs Ross and family, two children, | 
one an infant; D Travers, T Wyatt, James Sullivan, James Turner, Mr | 
Cartny and family, three children ; B Bladier, Mr. Padaritte, William | 
Bishop, Mrs Willis and family, two children; John Gillespie, Thomas | 
Kelly, Mr Mitchell and wife, William Fleming, John Scott, Jobn Mubl- 
mano, Charles Parkinson, John Parkinson (or Ranson), James Pamplin 


Le Page. Mrs. M'Leod and family, two children ; William Tanny, Jobo 
Inglis, Richard Davis, Joseph Potts, Frank Hoyland, E Willray, Miss | 
Susaonab Morton, Jobn Mason, T Bakewell, James Black, Beratti Vin- | 
genga. | 
Mitrorp Havey.—A fall report on Milford Haven as a commercial | 
and naval station has just been issued by Mr. Page. It confirms in 
every respect the superiority of the position as regards safety and con- 
venience, and shows, from the fact of ite not having long ago become the | 
emporium of our western trade the powerlessness even of the 
natural advantages to attract traffic from old-established and routine 
channels. That there is no haven in Europe more spacious and | 
secure seems to be generally admitted, and also that it requires no ex- 
penditure of importance to complete it with every requirement of moderao 
commerce. The extension of the pier at the town of Milford to such 
depth of water as would accommodate ocean steamers is apparently the 
only work immediately requisite, the rapid growth of all these conve- 
nienees that mark a rising place being certain to follow. As a port for | 
passenger and goods traffic to London it already contrasts well with | 
others both on the ecore of time and expense, but there are yet 60 miles | 
of railway to be made before it can take any part of the great throng | 
from Manchester—namely, 14 from Carmarthen to Llandeilo, and 46) 
feom Liandovery to Knighton. Compared with Galway, Liverpool, 
and Southampton, Mr. Page contends that Milford presents in each case 
a great saving for passengers from New York to London. Even in point | 
of time it is 2} hours better than the Galway route, while reckoning rail- | 
way fares, and the annoyances of the short sea passage from Dublin to | 
Holyhead, the advantage as regards convenience and cost are much more | 
considerable. Over Southampton the gain is 11 hours, and over Liver- | 
1 10} hours, apart from which the several mail companies would en-. 
Joy the economical supply of coal, a free entrance, ample depth of water, 
avoidance of risks in the Channel, and a saving in light dues. In the | 
cost of coals, especially, an economy of 7s 6d. per ton is claimed for | 
Milford over Southampton, while it is also stated that the coaling would | 
w effected at one operation, at the rate of 2,000 tons per day for one 
ship. 

With respect to the capabilities of the place as a naval establishment, | 
the arguments are equally strong. In time of war the facility for a | 
steamer entering a harbour at any state of tide, and taking in ber coal | 
with the least ible delay, is a question of the first importance, and in | 
this respect Milford is pre-eminent. In its comparative safety and capa- | 
bility of defence from these long-range pin which constitute the | 
great feature of modern warfare, it is alleged likewise to possess exclu- | 
sive recommendations. “ Pembroke, 10 miles from the sea, would,” it | 
is said, “ fortifications and artillery of the present day at the entrance 
of Milford Haven, be rendered quite secure.” The oe of mer- 
chant ships being shelled in the harbour is also far Jess than in the in- | 
stances of Portland, Holyhead, and Dover. Thus, although the sums | 
expended, or to be expended, on English harbours of refuge according to | 
the estimates commenced in 1847 reach an aggregate of £5,501,125, Mil 
ford Haven, which contains as great an area of deep anchorage at low 
water as the aggregate of Plymouth, Portland, and Holyhead, will, it is 
asserted, unaided by improvements stand out far superior to them 
all. Certainly, the ye cape neglect in which it has been allowed to 
remain must be admitted as another illastration of the indifference often 
bestowed on the benefits we have. If France or any other country in 
Europe could boast of such a natural point either for aggression, de- 
fence, or refage, we should probably hear tant | tations at our 
lack of a corresponding seat of power.— Times’ Cily Article. 
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Ovituarp. 


Wasuineoton Invine.—Mr. Irving was born in New York on the 3rd of 
April, 1783. At the age of 16, after receiving a common school educa- 





trian, to ride across country for £500. —In consequence of the 
which have recently prevailed on the British coasts, the price of, 

rose so much that codfist fetched the enormous sum of £1 15s. in Bil- 
lingsgate-market. —-Sir Robert Pea, Bart, M.P., by the death of 
y maosion tu Whitehall.gar. 





his mother, becomes possessor of the fam “ 
dens, and the family plate, besides an annuity of £5,000, charged upon 
the patrimonial estates in Staffordshi It is reported that the 
Governor of Victoria lately applied to that of Iodia for specimens of 
arms used nst us io the rebellion, to be deposited in the public li- 
brary of Melbourne. The Friend of India asks “ Do the Australians 
think of the Sepoys and landholders of Oude and the north west as South 
Sea Islanders?” —A ridiculous circular has been going the round 
of the French rs, in which the minister of justice was made to lay 
down a series of frivolous and annoying regulations for the conduct of 
the judges in their private life. They were always to appear in black 
coats and white cravats, and were not to smoke in the streets. It is 
thus the people avenge themselves of the vexatious interference of the 
government. —The inhabitants of Merthyr, of all sects, have pre- 











sented a valuable testimonial to their late rector, the present Bishop of 


Bangor. 





—There bas been at Hanover « great sale of paintings by 


the best ancient masters, at which the priovs paid established a great 
advance. Two by Ruysdael were said to le purchased for the British 
prices paid being 7,800 and 7,025 thalers. A small 
i, “ Virgin, Child, and Simeon,” 7} inch size, was bought in at 


National Gallery, the 
10, thalers. 
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Tae Passencens py THE Royat Cuarrer.—Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, & | a red, and in 1837 he 


tion, he commenced to study for the legal profession. Lil health inter- 
rupted his studies from 1804 to 1806, which time he spent travelling in 
the South of Europe. On his return he again applied himself to legal 
studies, and was admitted to the bar of New York in November. 1806. 
Prom Jauwary 1007, todanecey 1208 he was the prisoipal contribator to 
the “ Salmagundi ;’ and in December, 1808, he publisbed his famous 
“ Knickerboeker’s History o New York.” In 1810 he became a sleeping 
partner in the firm of which his two brothers were the active members, 
and which, owing to the great commercial reverses which followed the 
war in 1815, became bankrupt in that year, leaving him utterly destitute. 
In 1818, Mr. Irving determined to devote himself entirely to literature. 
His first publication in that year was the series of beautifal tales known 





as the “Sketch Book.’ In 1822 he published “ Bracebridge Hall” in 
London and New York; in 1824 “ The Tales of a Traveller ;” in 1828 
the “ The Life of Columbus ;” in 1829 “ Chronicles of the Conquest of 
Granada ;” and in 1832 “The Alhambra,”’ In the month of July, 1829, 
be was appointed secretary to the American legation in Loadon, which 
office he ela until 1831. 

While in England, in 1830, he was awarded one of the two gold me- 
dals, (value 50 guineas) given by George IV. for eminence in historical 
composition—Mr. Hallam, the historian, receiving the other. In 1831 
he received the honorary degree of LL. D., from the University of Ox- 
ford. In 1832 he returned to New York, after an absence of seventeen 

ears, and was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm. In 1835 he pub- 
Tished his “Tour on the Prairies,” “ Abbottsford and Newstead Ab- 
bey,” and “ Legends of the Mee of Spain.” In 1836 “ Astoria” 

prod: “The Adventares of Captain Bonne- 


Co., bave furnished the following complete list of the passeagers who | yille.’’ From 1839 to 1841 he was chief contributor to the Knickerbocker 


embarked on board the Royal ‘ 
Mrs Bruce, infant, and servant; W Beamer, jun., Mr and Mrs Davis. 


:—Saloon.—Hugh Bethune, Mr and | 


lo 1842 he received the appointment of minister to Spain, 


| whither he went in April of that year, and returned to this couatry ia 


two daughters, and two sons; Mr, Mrs and two Miss Fowlers and ser-| 1846. In 1848 he commenced the pean ee revised edition of his 


vaut ; Mrs Fenwick and four children ; Mrs Foster, Mr J and Mrs Grove, | works, and in 1849—'50 publish hy,” 
Mr and Mrs Gardiner—Mr Gardiner landed at Cork ; Mr Gundry, saved; | and “ Mahomet and bis Successors.” His last work was his “ if 


© Oliver Goldsmith, a Biogra . 
e 0 


F T Hutton, Rev Charles Hodge, Dr Hatch, J S Henry, Mr and Mrs} Washington.” Beloyed and respected by all who knew him, the idol of 


Jenkins and five sons; Walter Lafargue, Mr J B Mrs Miss and Master | his family circle and intimate friends, 


all who bave read 


by 
Marray, Joseph M’Evoy—landed at Cork ; Mr Mellor, Mr Molineaux, W | bis works, his death, suddenly on Sunday evening last, will be deeply and 


H Moree, saved ; R F Mac, 


Welsh, Captain Withers, Mrs Woodruff and child, Mr G Watson. 


Class.—Mr Allen and two childrea—landed at Cork ; Captain 
Adams, Mr Barratt and child—son ; Charles Callis, Mr and Mrs Dodd, 
and two children ; Mise F Davis, Mr Eddowes, — Bird, Edward Gates, 


eon, Jobn Wilke, Mr Watson. 
and 


. Mrs Nabmer and child—landed at Cork; | widely mourned. Had he lived until the 3d of April of next year, he 
Mr W H and Mrs Pitcher, twochildren, and servant; Mr Rufford, Mrs Twee- 


dale, Mr Henry E Taylor, child, and servant—Mr Taylor, saved ; Mr 


would have completed bis seventy-seventh year. 

Ear. pe Grey.—Earl de Grey, K.G., died in London on the 16th ult. 
and assumed that of de Grey only on succeeding to the Earldom. He 
1786, and to the Earldom of de Grey on that of Amabel Hume Campbell, 
late Countess, his maternal aunt, in 1833. He is succeeded in his title 
and large estates by the Earl of Ripon, who but a few months ago was 
well known in the House of Commons as Viscount Goderich. The late 
Earl de Grey was a liberal patron of literature and science. 


Cutsr Justice MacavLay.—The Hon. J. B. Macaulay, died suddenly at 


Third Class.—Jobu Bradbury, saved ; Mr. Lyons and family, | Toronto on Saturday of a disease of the heart. He wasason of James 


wife and three children, two sons 
Jos Churton, Jobn and Catherine 


10 and 12 ; J Trusteman and family, | Macaulay, M. D., who soon after the formation of the government of Cana 
two children ; Heary Burns and child, Nathaniel Nathan, Alice Newton, | da, in 1792, emi 


ted thither from England. The deceased entered the 


gan, Joho Judge, saved ; Maurice | army as ensign fh the 98th Regiment, and when the war broke out in 1812, 


Boyle, James Dean, saved ; Wright kwood, Jos Moss, Mr Faulkner | joined the Glengary Fencibles, raised for the special defence of the Prov- 
child, Robert Jeffery, P De la Landa, David Thompson, Mrs Ken-| ince, and received a commission as lieutenant. At Ogdensburg, ae. 

nedy aod family, two children ; Thomas Willis, J Wickett and party, C| Lundy’s Lane, and at the siege of Fort Erie, he was distinguished 
eman, Messrs Jones and Rice, C Kisterman, Messrs Culina, Sturt, and | gallantry. Though he was in the midst of the hottest fights which took 


Lyon, Charles Conway, Mr. Kirkbride and two sons, Mr, Kennedy and 
children ; William Banks, David Thomas, C R 


family, wife and three 


place during the war, and suffered many privations in several cam- 


, be without a wound, and without to his health. 
Hows, W S Fenis, saved ; J M‘Cappin, saved ; T Taylor, Robert Hogarth, Kaa tas ceadlonas’ of tho wer, bent ant 


poet Engbans, William and J 


Den 
saved ; Jos Robinson, Alex P 
oo one cbild ; William Ford, C Shanahan, Da’ 


w, Messrs 
Fawcett, William Bowden, saved; James Kin 


pit and Lowe, Wm | study in the office of the Honourable 


| General of Upper Canada,) he was called to 
Collins, William aod T Marray, Joha Bachanas, Coll M-Phail, Eetahp ested pulian guneh'te Gane an ap ety ahd 


ogarth | which he maintained during the whole of his 


nD through the preliminary 
D. K . Boulton, (then Attorney 
bar, in 1822, and imme- 
learned lawyer, 
professional career. He 
pointed by the Crown a member of the Executive Council, and i 


. was ap by 
Wilson, Smith, Michael Frawley, Mesers Derose and Kenny. Jobu | 1829 was elevated to the bench as one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Famby, R Laystaff, Fraok Webber, Geo Watson, Mr. Holland and family, | Bench remained fi court, 

three children’; Isane Stephenson, ire Atbey y Seat, one or many years aad until a new that of 


and child, T Ni 


John Grice, 


ewton, 
Edmister and Ellis, Mr Terril, Jessie | Bench, was created, when he was 


, Mat- 
and Milliken,| Error and A: 


Pleas,) having concurrent jurisdiction with the n’s 
transferred to that court and appointed 


rh, my , Bates and Rosely, James Johnston, James| its first Chief Justice. He continued in this office until 1856. More 
fae 


liam Green, Robert Tuck, Joseph Gibson, John Wother- was 


and last year he was Knighted by the Queen. The 





aed » 5 deceased ty- of Three daughters survi - 
spoon, John Lyach, Charles’ Anderton, P’ Thomeon, E Fowler, H Ivey,| Abridged from the Toronto Glcke. me 


Leitu, Heory Lawton, | stable House, Richmond, Surrey, died Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 
deceased, who was the second baronet 


His lordship, changed his family name of Robbinson for that of Weddall, | 


JM. 
an appointment as tenth Judge of the Court of | WB Mutine ; and J. Ctarkoon to, the 





Vice-ApminaL Sim Heyry Baker, Bart.—At bis residence, Dun- 
Baker, Bart. The ) was born at 

Nancy, in Lorraine, in 1787, and married in 1820 the only daughter - 
Mr. William Williams, who was for many years M. P. for the borough of 
Weymouth. He succeeded his father in 1826. Having entered the navy 
in 1797, he became a retired rear-admiral in 1850. ite assisted at the 
storming of Samana (St. Domingo) in 1827, and was promoted for his 
heroic duct at the defi of Anbolt in 1811. He served with great 





Miss Davidson, Henry Sims, John Manion, Samuel Moseley Wade, Nicolai | distinction at Guadaloupe in 1815. He is succeeded in his baronetcy by 


bis son, the Rev. Henry Williams Baker, of Trinity College, Cambrid 
vicar of Monkland, oak Leominster, Herefordshire. at * 


At Paris, M. Renée, the author of several works. He formerly contributed to 
the Revue de Paris, and to the Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, and since 
1857, was redacteur-en-chef of the Constitutionnel and of the Pays.—At 8t. 

obn, N. B., Mr. Samuel Smiler, one of the proprietors of the 7 At 
Paris (by his own hand), Mr. Mitchell, the originator of the Zoological 
in the Regent’s Park, and inventor of the aquarium, who was intrusted with the 
organization of the grounds belonging to the Société d’ Acclimatation.— At Ca. 
naan Park, Edinburgh, Charles Hay Forbes, Esq.—At Shediac , N. B., Mr. James 
Milne.—In Paris, Count Keratry. He was for many years the director of the 
Courrier Francaise, and enjoyed a good tation as an author. He was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies under the Restoration. Under Louis Phi- 
pre he was successively Deputy, Councillor of State, &c. In 1848 he resigned 
his government position, and was senior member of the last French Legislative 
Assembly.—In don, J. G. Leath, Esq., M.D., late of the Army Medical Staff. 
—In London, Capt. Edward Sayers, Commodore of the Island of St. Vincents.— 
Fell, mortally wounded, while gallantly leading on his men to the assault of the 
Fort in the Island of Bate, Gulf of Cutch, East Indies, Lieut. Jas. Wm. McCor- 
mack, H.M.’s 28th Regt.—At Carlingford, county Louth, Ireland, Lieut. Charles 
Servante, R.N.— At Mauritius, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Fenwick, commanding R. E. 
at that station—At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. Charles Purvis, of Darsham House, 
Suffolk, formerly of 1st (Royal) Dragoons, in his 83d year. He served in the 
Peninsula at Vittoria, Fuentes d’Onor, and Toulouse. He retired on half-pay 
from the Canadian Fencibles in June, 1818.— At Goldsborough Hail, near Leeds, 
the Countess Dowager of Harewood, second daughter of the second Marquis of 
Bath, K.G. She was born in 1801, and married, in 1823, Henry, third and late 
Earl of Harewood, who died in 1857 from the effects of injuries sustained 
being thrown from his horse in the huntiug ficld—Near Birmingham, the Very 
Rev. Monsignore Weedall, D. D., president of Oscott College, aged 71. 


Appotutments. 


Colonel Clifford, son of Rear-Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, to be Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod at the House of Lords, in the room of the late Mr. James 
Pulman, F.R.S., Clarenceux King of Arms.—The Hon. W. G. C. Eliot, now Sec. 
lope at Rio Janeiro, to be Secretary,Legation at Athens.—Lieut.-Col. Maude, 
C.B., R. A., to be Crown Equerr: , Secretary to the Master of the Horse, and 
Superintendent of the Royal Stables, y. Major Groves, dec.—The Rev. George 
Green Gillan to the church and parish of Dalmellington, in the presbytery and 
shire of Ayr, vacant by the transportation of the Rev. David Stirling to the 
cbharch parish of Cragie—Chas. Cornwallis igg, Esq., to be a Mem- 
ber of the L. C. of Mauritius.—Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, now H. M. Minister at Han- 
over, to be H. M. Minister at oy eer H. F. Howard now H.M. Minister 
at Lisbon, to be H. M. Minister at Hanover.—Sir A. C. Magennis, K.C.B., now 
H. M. Minister at Stockholm, to be H. M. Minisyer at Lisbon.—The Hon. G. 8. 
— Jerningham, now H. M. Minister at Stuttgardt, to be H. M. Minister at 


Arntp. 

Tue Victoria Cross —The Qaeen will confer the Victoria Cross on 
Capt. (now Brevet-Major) H. E. Jerome, 88th Regt., (now of the 19th 
t.) for conspicaous gallantry at Jhansi, on the 3rd of April, 1848 ; 
Lieut. A. S. Cameron, 720d Regt., for conspicuous hravery on the 30th of 
March, 1858, at Kotah; Corporal M. Stevens, R. E., for determined 
bravery at the attack of the Fort of Jhansi, on the 3rd of April, 1848 ; 
Privates: G. Richardson, 34th Regt., at Kewaine Trans Gogra, on the 
27th April, 1859, for determined courage ; B. M’Quirt, 95th Regt., for 
gallant conduct on the 6th January, 1858; J. Byrne, 86th Regt., for 
lant conduct on the 3rd April, 1858, at the attack of the Fort of 
hansi; and G. Rodgers, 7Tlst Regt, for daring conduct at Marar, 

Gwalior, on the 16:h June, 1858. 





The whole of the royel gun factories recently under the superintendence 
of Colonel Wilmot, R. A., have been handed over from the military to the 
civil er, to be conducted in future under Sir W. Armstrong, C. B., 
and Mr John Anderson, late inspector of machinery.——Sir William Na- 
ler concludes a letter to a contemporary with saying : “ The last Gazelle 
aving given me a step of rank, my signature will be in future, William 
i eral.”——The hired transport Earl of Eglinton, has arrived 
at Spithead from China, with invalids. She left Hong Kong on the 9th 
of Jane, and Cape of Good Hope on the 20th of .——The 
ments at Chatham are exercised in embarking and disembarking from the 
vessels of war lying iu the harbour ; one of the frigates attached to the 
reserve, has been fitted up for the use of the troops. 


War Orrice, Nov. 11.—Commissariat —To be Dep Co: s 
W H Mataria, and R Routh. To be Assist Com-Gens: Dep-A-C; 
kinner, Adams, and Tubby. To be Dep-Asist Com-Gens: 


Cattell, 8 R Brown, T B Priasick, J 
Forbes, F Innes, W W Moore, R Stanes, EF G Greenwood, J P W: 

E Hunter, E Cou: , AC Ryland, H W Hackman, W Ogil 

Gibson, F B Wingfield, J Dage, A Ewing, 8 L Robertson, J H Randall, RL 
Matthews, T A Le Mesurier, tA A, N Tharp, H B A Middleton, A 
L Haliburton, W R Snow, W H Sutton, E Istridge, 1 R C C Graham, E Dunn, 
C W Penrice, and N Taylor. 


War Orrice, Nov. 8.—Comm Dept—Deputy Assist-Com Gen F. G Wool- 


rabe per to ret. 
Naup. 

Tue Cuannet Squapron rv 4 Gate.—Daring the past week encomiums 
have been lavished on the Channel squadron, for having, under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral George Elliot, weathered the recent severe gale, 
after making a vain attempt, excepting in the case of the Mersey and 
Emerald, to get into Plymouth. Is such glorification judicious or rea- 

bie? If hundreds of trading vessels, large and small, unaided by 
steam, undermanned and aie a could keep the sea with 
themselves, — should a Bri 





s 


shelter, instead of availing themselves of the cpoctipaltg to test the 
capability of the ships and crews? There is aothing like experience for 
making @ seaman ; if our squadrons are to shirk encountering bad 
weather, farewell to our ancient naval renown. The waves are not fikely 
to be ruled by those who fear them in their angry mood. With a naval 
force barely equal to the French, how is our superiority to be maintain- 
ed but by seasoning men and ships—teaching our sailors that, blow 
high, blow low—fair or foul weather, ea more comfortable at 
sea than if they were ashore, with the “ chimbley-pots flying about ’em.” 
An admiral who creeps from harbour to harbour with his squadron, and 


was born on the 8th of December, 1781, and succeeded to the Barony of makes for port whenever the barometer falls, is unworthy of being con- 
ved ; Mrs Glover, Jobn Griffiths, William Harlden, Mr | Grantham on the death of his father, the second lord, on the 20th of July, ; Albion. 
, saved ; — Lethlaine, L E Mention, saved ; 


Jobn Maule, Mr M’Nab, T Macready, — Nicholas, Mrs Norman and two 
children ; Mr Portnay, Mr Perry, Edmund Pearce, Mrs R Rose, Mr and 
Mrs Russell, and two children—Mr Russell saved ; Mr and Mrs Smith 
and three children ; Solomon Samuel, Mr Lansan, Julius Striko—landed 
at Cork ; Miss Elizabeth Ward, Miss Mary Ellen Wrigley, Edward Wat- 


sidered a British sailor.— Liverpool 


The Shannon, famous for her fight with the Chesapeake, is to be sent to 
ane heh purpose of training youths for H. M. ships of war.—— 
The y —— sloop, Commander Wake, has 
wich, from the West I 


Con flict, 
ica, has been taken into harbour, and docked.— 
Deptford Dockya:. Victualling-yard is to be en to double its pre- 
sent size.——The Princess Royal, 91, screw, Capt. Thomas Baillie, is or- 
dered to be paid off, having been upwards of three years in commission 
on the Mediterranean station. It was originally intended to transfer her 
crew to the Queen, 91, but the orders issued to that effect have been 
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New Books. 

Among the most accomplished of London men of letters, and the clev- 
erest of story-tellers, is Mr. Wilkie Collins. Without that union of ori- 
ginality and force which is necessary to the acquiremeat of a great repa- 
tation, like that of Dickens or of Thackeray, or even a special niche ia 
contemporary fame, like that occupied by Hawthorne or Charles Reade, 
Mr. Collins bas yet attained an enviable position in the world of letters, 
and has the good fortune to be acknowledged at his full worth in the 
guild of his craft. Indeed we are not eure that his reputation is not 
higher in the literary circles of London, than among the general readers 
of histales. These—the tales—are marked by ingenuity of construction, 
vivacity of thought, polish of style, aad occasional humour and pathos, 
which, though the former is not very rich, and the latter not very deep, 
are yet genuine. We find these traits in Mr. Collins’ new book, The Queen 
of Hearts. just reprinted by the Harpers,—in the construction of which he 
has shown in no slight degree, the ingenuity for which we have just 
given bim credit. 

The book is made up of tales, ten ia number, which were contributed 
by the author to Household Words ; and these tales Mr. Collins bas con- 
nected with each other by an external bond (they are entirely without 
interdependence) in shape of a very charming woman, whom he chris- 
tens the Queen of Hearts, and with whose fate and fortanes he thus con- 
nects them, 

The Queen of Hearts is a young lady who gained that title at school 
by dreseing herself after the fashion of a court card and dancing a court- 
card quadrille with three other young ladies after their retirement to 
the bedchamber. Being born a Queen of Hearts, the schoolname did not 
leave ber in after life. She was left an orphan with two guardians, and 
her fortune was saddled with the condition that, until she was of age, 
she ehould leave the home of a fashionable aunt to spend six weeks of each 
year with one or other of her guardians. The surviving guardian in the 
last year of her minority, was one of three brothers, two of them bache- 
lore, and one a widower having a son in the Crimean army. The bro- 
thers are old men, of whom one has been a clergyman, another a physi- 
cian, and another a lawyer. They live together upon ample means in 
the old high tower of a remote glen. To the tower, among the old men, 
comes, therefore, for her six weeks’ probation, a capricious, beautiful, 
and happy girl. Before the six weeks have expired, a letter from the 
Crimea, promising the return of the soldier, contains the son’s confes- 
sion to his father of love fer the Queen of Hearts, which, in considera- 
tion for her, he would not reveal when about to start on an expedition 
from which he might never return. He entreats that she may be de- 
tained in the Glen Tower until his return ; and the return will not be 
until ten days after the natural term of her visit. To detain her during 
the additional ten daye, the brothers ransack their experience, look up 
old papers, and, contriviug them from such material, read to her in the 
evenings a series of stories. At the end of the ten days the soldier 
comes home, the lovers understand each other explicitly, (for it seems 
that they had bad a tacit understanding before,) and the stay of the 
young lady in the tower is prolonged indefinitely. 

Thus it will be seen, Mr. Collins has made of his ten disconnected sto- 
ries a sort of modern Decameron, taking also a hint from the Arabian 
Nighte, and transferring his Princess from the palace of the Caliph 
to a rude tower on the border of Wales. The tales are all too long for 
quotation entire, and too short to permit extracte; but the following 
description of the Queen of Hearts, and of her unexpected arrival at 
Glen Tower, is a fair and most agreeable specimen of this author’s style. 

The chaise took the turn in the road, passed — the gateless gap 

and rapi 


in our rough inclosure-wall of loose stone, ly approached us. 
A bonnet at the window, and a hand gayly waved a white 
handkerchief. 

Powers of caprice, confusion and dismay! It was Jessie Yelverton 
herself—arriving without a word of warning, exactly ten days before 
her time. 

The chaise stopped in front of us, and before we had recovered from 
our bewilderment the gardener had opened the door and let down the 


A bright, laughing face, prettily framed round by a black veil passed 

over the head and tied under the chin—a travelling-dress of an ankeen 
colour, stadded with blue buttons and trimmed with white braid—a 
light brown cloak overit—little neatly-gloved hands, which seized in 
an instanton one of mine and on one of Owen’s—two dark blue eyes, 
which seemed to look us both through and through in a moment—a 
clear, full, merrily confident voice—a look and manner gayly and grace- 
fully self-poesessed—such were the characteristics our fair guest 
which first struck me at the moment when she left the post chaise and 
possessed herself of my hand. 

“ Don’t begin by scolding me,” she said, before I could utter a word 
of welcome. “ will be time enough for that in the course of the 
next six weeks. I beg pardon, with all possible humility, for the offense 
of coming ten days before my time. Don’t ask me to account for it, 
please ; if I shall be obliged to confess the truth. My dear sir, 

is, this is an act of impulse.” : 
and looked us both in the face with a bright confidence in 
her own flow of nonsense that was perfectly irresistible. 

% about it,” she leading the way to the 
mock gesture of sa) , to seat 
. “I feel so guilty till I’ve told you. Dear 
already. Isn’t it odd? 


necessary objections, —— and my impulse 
stronger with raw of 
never go at all if I don’t go now.’ 
my sunt, ‘ ring the bell, and have your tranks packed. Your whole 
ture depends on your going ; and you terrify me so i: bly that I 
i ou may not think it, to look at her— 
; and in three hours more I was on the Great 
Western Railway. Ihave not the least idea how I got here—except 
that the men he me pa where. They are always such delightful 
I have been ng myself, my maid, and my trunks on 
their tender mercies at every point in the journey, and their polite atten- 
tions exceed all belief. I slept at your horrid little county town last 
night; and the night before I missed a steamer or a train, I forget 
which, and slept at Bristol ; and that’s how I got here. And, now I am 
here, I ought to give my guardian a kiss—oughtn’t 1? Shall I call you 
papa? I thiok I will. And shall [ call yow uncle, sir, and give you a 
kiss too? We shall come to it sooner or later—sha’n’t we ’—and we may 
as well begin at once, I suppose.” 

Her fresh young lips touched my old withered cheek first, and then 
Owen’s ; a soft, momentary shadow of tenderness, that was very pretty 
and heparan partes eeenly over the sunshine and gayety of her face 
ag ebe saluted us. next moment she was on her feet again, inquiring 
“ who the wonderful man was who built The Glen Tower,” and wanting 
to go all over it immediately from top to bottom. 

As we took her into the house, I made the ogies for the 
miserable condition of the lean-to, and assured her that, ten days later, 
ehe would have found it perfectly ready to receive her. She whisked 
into the rooms—looking all them—whisked out again—declared 

had come to live in the old Tower, and not in any modera addition 
to it, and flatly declined to inbabit the lean-to on any terms whatever. 
} but she slipped away in an 


instant and made straight for the Tower staircase. 
Rl she asked, calling down to us, eagerly, from the 


“Ido,” said wen ; “ bat, if ‘ou would like me to move out—” 
She was away up the second flight before he could say any more. The 


| next sound we heard, as we slowly followed her, was a 
drumming against the room door of the second story. 
“« Anybody here?” we heard her ask through the door. 
| Tealled up to her that, under ordinary circumstances, I was there ; 
| but that, like Owen, I should be happy to move out— 
| My polite offer was cut short as my brother’s had been. We heard 


peremptory 


| more drumming at the door of the third story. There were two rooms | 


here also—one perfect! 
| of dismal, old-fashioned 
| ornamented by a life-size basket figure 
| armour in a sadly rusty condition. When 


the rooms ; aod we found her on a chair, dusting the man in armour 
with her cambric pocket-handkerchief. 


shoulder. 
We both remonstrated, but it was quite in vain. She told us that she 


Finding it impossible to move her, we bargained that she should, at 
least, allow the new bed and the rest of the comfortable furniture in the 
lean-to to be moved up into the empty room for her sleeping accommo- 
dation. She consented to this condition, protesting, however, to the 
last against being compelled to sleep in a bed, because it was a modern 
conventionality, out of all harmony with her place of residence and her 
friend in armour. 

Fortunately tor the repose of Morgan, who, under other ciroumstances, 
would have discovered on the very first day that bis airy retreat was by 
no means high enough to place him out of Jessie’s reach, the idea of set- 
tling herself instantly in her new habitation excluded every other idea 
from the mind of our fair guest. She pinned up the nankeen-coloured 
travelling-dress in testoons all round her on the spot ; informed us that 
we were now about to make acquaintance with ber in the new cha- 
racter of a woman of business ; and darted down stairs in mad high spi- 
rits, screaming for Matilda and the trunks like a child for a set of new 
toys. The wholesome protest of Nature against the artificial restraints 
of modern life expressed itself in all that she said and all that she did, 
She had never known what it was to be happy before, because she had 
never been allowed, until now, to do any thing for herself.. She was 
down on her knees one moment, blowing the fire, and telling us that she 
felt like Cinderella ; she was up on a table the next, attacking the cob- 
webs with a long broom, and wishing she bad been born a housemaid. 
As for my unfortunate friend, the upholsterer, he was leveled to the 
ranks at the first effort he made to assume the command of the domestic 
forces in the furniture department. She laughed at him, pushed him 
about, disputed all his conclusions, altered all his arrangements, and 
ended by-ordering half Lis bedroom furniture to be taken back again, 
for the one unanswerable reason that she meant to do without it. 

As evening approached, the scene presen ted by the two rooms became 
eccentric to a pitch of absurdity which is quite indescribable. The grim 
ancient walls of the bedroom had the liveliest modern dressing-gowns 
aod morning-wrappers hanging all about them. The man in armour 
had a collection of smart little boots and shoes dangling by laces and 
ribbons round bis iron legs. A worm-eaten, steel-clasped casket, drag- 
ged out of a cerner, frowned on the upholsterer’s bran-new toilet-table, 
and held a miscellaneous assortment of combs, hair-pins, brushes. 
Here stood a gloomy antique chair, the patriarch of iis tribe, whose arms 
of blackened oak Cees 0 oe eS bonnet-boxes not a 
fortnight old. There, thrown down lightly ona ta 
ver, the long labour of centuries past, lay the 
ee eS ee ae turned 


his mind to marry her ly, as was 
determined to settle for the rest of her life at The Glen Tower. 
She followed up that announcement, when we met at dinner, by in- 


quiring if we quite understood 
pany manners” in London, and 
absolute will and pl 


this time that she had left her “ ccm- 
she meant to govern us all at her 

, throughout the whole period of her stay. 
Having thus prov at the outset for the due recognition of her autho- 
“~ by the household generally and individually—having briskly plan- 
ned oat all her forthcoming occupations and amusements over the wine 
and fruit at dessert, and having positively settled, between ber first and 
second cups of tea, where our connection with them was to begin and 
where it was to end, she had actually sueceeded, when the time came to 


separate for the ft, in setting us as much at our ease, and in making 
herself as com @ necessary part of onr hoauscheld a if «be head dé 
among us for years and years 


The world occasionally produces model men ; and among the few who 
have shown all! the finest qualities of the soldier and the gentleman it 
seems that we must place Major Hodson of “ Hodson’s Horse,’ who 
gained a paladin’s renown in India. We have from time to given our 
readers extracts from the various accounts of the exploits of this gallant 
and accomplished fellow which appeared in England ; and now we have 
before us a volume for which those foretastes cannot but have excited an 
appetite,—Ticknor and Fields’ reprint of the third London edition of 
Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life in India, which is a history of Hodson’s 
brilliant career. It is, however not only that, but a revelation of the man's 
character by his own unconscious hand ; for it is made up almost exclu- 
sively of his private letters, only enough narrative matter being added 
by his brother, who edits the book, to explain the circumstances under 
which the letters were written.—And these letters are so delightful that 
the question saggests itself—Why do we now so rarely have the lettersas 
well as the “ life” ofa distinguished ora clever man given to us, as part 
of the legacy which he bequeathed to his admiring fellows? Of old 
this was the common custom; bat during the last half century 
the practice bas been gradually dying out; until now the epis- 
tolary autobiography before us is almost unique in the litera- 
tare of the day. Is it because of railroads and cheap postage 
that we have lost that charming department of literature, to which so 
many of the world’s most loved and noted men, from Cicero to Charles 
Lamb, have contributed in a manner which has kept them alive in the 
world’s memory longer, perhaps, more lovingly, without a doubt, than 
if they had left only their formal and premeditated “ works” behind 
them? We fear that we must say, aye. Letter paper even has gone out 
of fashion ; and most of the correspondence of the world is done upon 
note paper. And in case of twenty-five at least, out of every hundred 
letter-lets that go through the post office, the date and the signature are 
to be found on the first page, while in not more than a like proportion 
does the latter appear on the third. This may be very convenient :—nay 
it is; but, nevertheless, the railway and the penny stamp have killed 
good letter writing. Letters now are not pleasant communications be- 
tween separated friends, but mere paper messengers upon business, of 
one kind or other. They are written in the fewest possible words, 
and, it is to be feared, even in the case of cultivated corres- 
pondents, rarely in a style which will bear the pablicity of type, though 
all allowance were made for the freedom of epistolary writing. We may 
not regret the stage-coach ; but we must mourn over the change in the 
character of the post-bag’s contents.—But to return to Major Hodson, 
(to whose removal from the sphere of railways and frequent postal de- 
liveries, we owe this charming book.) our readers will be glad to read 
this personal description of so famous a leader and sabreur, which was 
written for private eyes by a lady. 

“ There was an indescribable charm of manner about him, combining 
all the gentle playfulness of the js ee deep tenderness of the woman, 
and the vigorous decision of the er. 

“ His powers of attraction extended even to animals ; and it was touch- 
ing to see his large white Persian cat following him from room to room, 
escaping from the caresses of others to nestle by him. I have often 
day’ why on an regret rubbing bimectt against Ses coca 

a 

y I his fair moustache, ; 

Reatless with others, pussy was at rest 


ahr 
“ At Delhi was a wild, shy little kitten, which fied from every 





one else, but mewed provokingly whenever he —would jump 
on his knee with all the familiarity of an old fi > 








“With his horses he had the same power of domestication. They 
yielded to the sound of his voice with the instinct that seemed to convey 


| to all that in him they bad found master and friend. 


“Over the natives that influence seemed almost magic. When at 


| Umbéla, on ten days’ leave, in November last, the wounded and conva- 


lescent Guides (his old corps) were all day straying into the compound 
simply to ‘salaam’ the ‘Sahib.’ And if, when lingering on the 


empty, the other stocked with odds and ends | or in front of the study door, they were questioned what they wanted, 
furniture for which we had no use, and grimly | their answer wou'd be, ‘Nothing ; they liked to look at the Sabib,’ 

es & complete suit of | And so they hung about his steps, and watched like so many faithful 
wen and I got to the third- | dogs. Especially there was an Affghan boy, (he had once been a slave,) 
floor landing, the door was open; Miss Jessie had taken possession of | whose very soul seemed bound up in the master who had rescned him 
| from his egraded position, and for whom every service seemed light. 
| He would watch his master’s movements with a look of very worship, a8 
“T shall live here,’ she said, looking round at us briskly over her | if the ground were not good enough for him to tread. 


“ His joyousness of nature made him the most charming companion. 
There was a certain quaintness of expressiou which gave zest to all he 


had an impulse to live with the man in armour, and that she would have | said ; and yet there was a reverence, too, so that, were subjects graver 
her way, or go back immediately in the post-chaise, which we pleased. | than usual introduced even by allusion, they at once commanded bis 


earnest response.’’ 

Yet this was the man of whom a Fusileer said, ‘“‘ Whenever I sees Cap- 
tain Hodson go out, 1 always prays for him, for he is sure to be in 
danger ;” and who—most terrible of all—shot deliberately with his own 
hand the sons of the King of Delhi who bad surrendered themselves ; 
doing this fearful deed because there was danger of their rescue, and 
he saw that their death was necessary to the suppression of the revolt! 

From Ticknor & Fields we have a Southern contribution to the poeti- 
cal literature of the day,—Avolio, and other Poems, by Paul H. Hayne. 
It is not often that a new volume of verses contains anything that might 
not as well, or better, have been left unprinted. Not so however with 
Mr. Hayne’s book, which will bring him an enviable, if not an enduring 
reputation. Without rising into the higher regions of poetry, Mr. Hayne 
clothes real feeling and a lively fancy in well chosen and musical 
language. His poems, too, avoid common place on the one side, and on 
the other the vice, not less frequent now-a-daye, even among poets that 
know better and can do better, of affected thoug led by strained 
and far fetched phraseology. The following charming song will give our 
readers a taste of Mr. Hayne’s quality :— 

Fly, swiftly fi 
The : Tair sky, 
O purple-pinioned Hours ! 
And bring once more the nae night, 
When from her lattice, silvery t, 
Love’s beacon star—her taper—sh 
Between those dark manorial pines, 
bove the myrtle bowers. 
Fly, breezes, fly, 
And waft my sigh 
With love’s warm fondness fraught, 
’Twill stir my lady’s languid mood, 
,in verdurous solitade, 
She sits and thinks,—a moonlight 
Cast o'er her beauteous brow and , 
Touched by a passionate thought ! 
Glide, rivulet, 
With ‘wblaperiing tide, 
coverts lone and deep, 
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Murmur your plaint so iy, 

That, born of that deep tone, a charm 

Her very heart of hearts may warm 
With rosy bliss of love. 


Fly, swiftly _ 
And g once more the balmy night, 
When from her lattice, silver bright, 


Love’s beacon star—her ines 
Between those dark ines 
Above the myrtle bowers! 


Mary Staunton, or the Pupils of Marvel Hall, is the title of a novel just 
published by the Appletons. It is said on the title page to be by the 
author of “ Portraits of my Married Friends,” a book which we have not 
seen, and which we sincerely trust is a better one than that which 
appeals to public favour under its auspices. The story of “ Mary Staun- 
ton” is passably good as stories go. That is, readers of the class who, 
when they begin a novel, must read it through “ to see how it all comes 
out,” will not find much difficulty in getting through the three or four 
hundred pages which are “ between the leds” of the volume before us 
But a story, unless it is a great one like that of “ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” or a charming one like “ Christie Johnstone,” is of com- 
paratively small importance in the writing of a novel. Mrs, 
Stowe’s last novel, and by far her best, is built upon a stor- 
as old as the everlasting hills. The best novels, and certainly the best 
plays—Shakespeare’s—that were ever written, have for their frame work 
stories which had been told and written, and written and told, time and 
again, years before those novels and those plays were produced. Any 
person of average ingenuity and literary ability can construct a story in- 
teresting enough to stimulate the attention of omnivorous readers daring 
one perusal ; and the mere fact that one does not fall asleep over a book 
at the first reading is not the slightest evidence of its excellence. These 
considerations would apply to Mary Staunton if its story were very much 
better than it is; but even in that respect it is a feeble book. 

In all other respects, except the negative one, that it leads to no im- 
morality (except, perhaps, by making goodness repulsively stupid) it is 
an utterly worthless book. A vulgar book : intellectually and socially 
valgar. Not a gross, or an indecent, or an improper book ; or even ob- 
jectionable to dainty tastes on account of the “low” characters with 
which it makes the reader acquainted. On the contrary it is “ refined” 
and “ genteel” to the last degree, and abounds with “beautiful senti- 
ments ”’ and its characters are all taken from those walks of life in which 
refinement and gentility and fine sentiments are so plenty as to bea 
drug. The vulgarity of which we speak is the vulgarity of intellectual 
affectation and social snobbishness : and those who wil! understand us at 
all will appreciate exactly what we mean, on reading the following 
speech by the heroine to her lover, who is on the brink of a declaration 
when she believes him already betrothed. 

“¢Ig it right, is it honourable for one afianced to another, to speak 

of love, Everett, except to the chosen one ?” she added in a whisper.”’ 
A man of sense would be turned sick by such a piece of mawkishness ; 
and this is quite characteristic both of the tone and the artistic charac- 
ter of the whole book. Yet it is more than possible that Mary Staunton 
was written by a person of more than ordinary intelligence and of 
thorough good breeding. For it is given to but very few, even of such 
persons, to create with a pen and @ bit of paper, people as intelligent and 
as well mannered as themselves ; and it has often before happened that 
a writer of no little refi t and culture, has been sadly misrepre- 
sented by his own pages. In a sister art we remember @ case strikingly 
in point. One of the grossest and most repulsive (though not indecent) 
pictures that we ever saw, was painted by a woman of cultivated taste 
and the utmost purity of character ; and we noticed the same objectiona- 
ble traits, though not in an equal degree, in several works that we saw 
afterwards from the same pencil. 
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We have noticed Mary Staunton in absolute ignorance of its anne 
sbip ; not knowing even the sex of ite writer ; and we have epoken thae 





FUNERALS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Although the famous old Abbey of Westminster isin these days seldom 


plainly about it because, being thus impartially situated with regard to, the scene of such stately aod picturesque processions as were common 


it, we recognise it as one of a class of books which is doing much to vi- 


there in the olden time, events do occasionally occur which, spite of the 
prosaic costumes of those assisting in the ials, give i d in- 








tiate the taste and lower the intellectual tone of a very large class of) terest to the structure. During the last twelve or fifteen years, bat few 


readers both here and in Eagland. Better page after page of the coarse- 


ness of Rabelais, better volume after volume of the indecencies of Smol- 
lett and Fielding, than this sickening dribble of niminy-piminy-ism ; 
for Rabelais at least will teach us to think, and Fielding and Smollett to 
feel. We find in their books at least a little genuine, honest, out- 
spoken bumaon nature. 

Renewed interest is given to the subject of Arctic adventure and ex- 
ploration, by the discovery of the relics of the Franklia expedition, and 
the discussion in England aud America ot the question whether some of 
Sir Joho’s party are not still alive, and dwelling with the Eequimaux. 
That the spirit which animated Ross, Franklin, and Kane, is not extin- 
guished is manifest ; and it receives special illustration from the deter- 
mination of Dr. Hayes, the surgeon of the Grinnell-Kane expedition, to 
start next spring upon another, for the purpose of verifying and extend- 
iog Dr. Kane’s very valuable magnetic observations. Dr. Hayes is en- 
couraged and sustained in his project by many of the eminent private 
geatlemen and associations known to the world in connection with the 
subject of Arctic exploration. Meantime he is about to publish a volume 
entitled An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. This can hardly 
fail to be an interesting addition to the story of circumpolar experiences. 
It contains the history of an attempt made, in open boats, by eight per- 
sons, setting out from the brig Advance, (then in her winter quarters at 
Rensselaer Harbour) to reach Upernavik, ia North Greenland, the most 
northern outpost of civilization. The distance was one thousand miles, 
and the party were caught in the ice by an early closing in of the winter. 


Arctic night—a jouroey without precedent in the annals of those perilous 
countries. The book is to be published by Messrs. Brown, Taggard and 
Chase of Boston. | 


| 





Hine Avis. 


Portrnarr or Mary Queen or Scors.—There are in the possession of | 
Dr. Copland, of No. 5 Old Burlington Street, two portraits of Queen | 
Mary, painted by Paris Bordone, in Paris; one in 1557, about the time | 
of ber marriage to the Dauphin, the other in 1560, shortly after bis de- | 
cease. Both portraits are small, life-sized heads; the former a three- | 
quarter face, with the hair turned back and bound by a fillet. Over the 
hair is worn a lace head-dress, with a gold ornament on the forebead, 
and a string of pearls ; and the lower part of the neck shows = of a red 
robe. The later portrait is a profile, with the bair worn as in the other. 
Both are ia excellent condition, and extremely pure in colour, treated 
according to the taste of the time, with an entire absence of shader. One 
of the portraits was painted for Mary, daughter of the fifth Lord Living- 
ston, one of the four Marys who attended Mary Stuart to France ; the 
other for Joho Sempill, second son of Robert, the third Lord Sempill, one 
of her chamberlains. Soon after their retura to Scotland, in 1561, Jobn 
Sempill and Mary Livingston were married in Holyrood Palace, and to 
their union Jobn Knox has alluded as that of “ Mary Livingston, the 
lasty, to Joba Sempill, the dancer.”” Their descendant, Francis Sempill, 
was an adberent of James II., on the occasion of whose abdication he 
withdrew to the Continent. Captain William Sempill, the grandson of 
Francis, married Margaret Syeds, a member of a Spanieb family long re- 
sident on the continent, and to him both portraits descended as the last 
male representative of this branch of the Sempill family. By William 
Sempill they were bequeathed to his niece, Janet Syeds, by whom they 
were again bequeathed to her niece, Martha Grace Syeds, the late wife 
of the present possessor. Thus the pedigree of possessorsbip of these pic- 
tures is clear and satietac The features do not present that regula- 
rity of beauty which is historically ascribed to Mary. Paris Bordone was 
painter to Francis I., Henry II., and Francis 11.— London paper. 


THE ROMANTIC BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

Ia one of his recently publishe@"2dinburgh Papers, Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers challenges the authenticity of the romantic ballads of Scotland, first 
published in the Percy and Herd collections, and endeavours to show 
that, instead of being traditionary lyrics handed down from a remote pe- 
riod, they are of very eargeeny Lape composition, and that in all pro- 
bability some of the best of them were writtea by Lady Wardlaw, of 
Pitreave, who died in 1727, On this question Professor Aytoun bas 
joined issue with Mr. Chambers, and in an address delivered to the mem- | 
bers of the Philosopbical Iostitution of Edinburgh, on Friday last, he 
stood up for the antiquity of the ballads in diepute, and claimed for them | 
an origio at least as remote as the Danish invasions and occupations of 
Scotland, The learned Professor, in his address, said that Mr. Chambers 
maintained, or what was very much the same thing, in-inuated that se- 
veral of the very finest of the Scotch ballads belonging to the romantic 
class, inc!adiag “ Sir Patrick Spens,”’ “Gil Morrice,” “ Edward, Edward,” 
“ Young Waters,” “ Mary Hamilton,’ and otbers were of modern com- 
position, His principal reasons for coming to that conciasion appeared 
to be these :—First, that no very ancient MS. of these ballads was known 
to exist : secondly, that they were too polished in diction and too ele- 

t in style to be traditionary popular ballads; and, thirdly, that they 
fore # suspicious resemblance to one another, from the repetition of sun- 
dry images and stereotyped phrases, which Mr. Chambers thought might 
be taken as a presumption that they were all written by the same band. 
He (Professor Aytoun) thought be could — of the first objection by 
this simple remark, that they were bere dealing with traditionary poetry | 
delivered not in writing, but by recitation, from one generation to | 
another, under circumstances precisely similar to the circulation of the 
Homeric poems, which were current in Greece about 400 years before 
they were committed to writing under the direction of Pisistratus, His | 
second objection, regarding — diction and elegance of style, | 
amounted simply to this, that he would reject the best ballads because | 
ng Eee so very good. He bad given them specimens of ballads which | 
he believed to be genuine because they were bad. | 

Now every one who knew anything about Scotch ballads must be aware | 
that they differed marvellously in quality ; some were so poor, 60 pro- 
saioc, so garrulous, that be (Professor 7. could hardly bring bimself | 
to admit them to his collection ; but, because there were bad ballads in 
our traditional lore, was it a logical sequence that there should be no | 

ones? He denied, moreover, that any of the Scottish ballads exbi- | 
ted those graces, or rather peculiarities of etyle, which corresponded | 
with the ballad literature of the period when Mr. Chambers supposed | 
them to have been written. They were not one whit more polished—ia- 
deed, they were less so—than the poetry of Robert Baras ; and was it | 
necessary to conclude that the com of these fine old ballads were | 
mea of lower social rank and less intelligence than he was? The third | 
objection, as to resemblances and the recurrence of images aad lines, was 
the weakest of all. These resemblances and recurrences were the un- | 
avoidable results of oral recitation, and were a conspicuous feature in 
the ballad poetry of every country. With regard to the claims of Lady 
Wardlaw, the authoress of “ Hardykoute,” be (Professor Aytoun) thought 
Mr. Chambers had not been able to rest on any strong foundation the 
pretensions urged in her bebalf as the writer of “ Sir Patrick Spens,” 
and otber ballads, uotwitbstanding that ove of ber grand-children bad 
written of ber, “ she was a woman of elegant accomplishments, who wrote 
other poems, and tised drawiug, and cutting paper with her scissors.” 
The fact was, said the Professor, that several of the romantic Scotch bel- 
lads, the authenticity of which had been so ruthlessly ——— had 
their exact counterpart ia the Norse miustrelsy. He proceeded to con- 
eat ee ae the Scotch ballad “ Edward, Edward,” and from a 
inavian ballad, as showing a striking resemblance, both in subject 
and style, He said that the ballads of “ Lord Ronald,” “ Sweet Willie 
aod Fair Anoie,” “Cierk Saunders,” and the famous comic ballad of 
“ Our Gademan,” had all Scandinavian counterparts as exact, and even 
more 80,as those he had read. He submitted, therefore, that he had 
made out not only a strong but a satisfactory case in maintaioiog that 
the people of Scotland were indebted to the old Norse settlers for a large 
share of their popular traditions and poetry, which gave a keynote to 
their owo purely native bistorical ballads, of noble composition, which it 
could never have entered into the soul of the paper-olipping lady of Pit- 
reave to have conceived. 








funerals have taken place within those walla. A few, however, may be 
remembered ;—that of the !ate Duke of Northumberland, the poet Camp 

bell, and not long since the translation of the remains of Jobo Hunter 
| from the chureb of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. On the first of these occa- 
| sions the great west door was thrown open, and the body was met at the 
| principal doorway. It appears to be the established etiquette that none, 
| however famous, are to be permitted to pass under this portal except the 
| royal and t.e noble by birth. 

| The gatherings on these occasions were characteristic. At the first of 
these ceremonials a not very numerous assembly lined the aisle, and few 
of these were men of mark, or famous in the various ar's and sciences ; 
still it was with great state that the body was conveyed to the ancient 
resting-place of the family. At the funeral of the poet when the leaders 
in literature and art were assembled together, those engaged in such pur- 
suits woudered at the large body which those of acknowledged name 
formed when collected there. 

At the time of the re-ioterment of Joho Hunter, the spacious nave of 
the Abbey was crowded with kaown physicians, surgeons, and other 
members of the medical profession. There were many venerable with 
age ; others at the meridian of their fame and usefulness; and earnest 
students, in many of whom this honour done to the dead could not fail 
to raise feelings of emulation. 

It was a sight not readily to be forgotten when the coffir of Jobn 
Hunter—the gilded ornaments tarnished, and the covering mildewed and 
woro by time—was carried on a bier, above the heads of the crowd, by 
several tottering old men. No religious ceremony was used in this case ; 








we from the Black Stone, which be must kiss or touch in com 
each circuit ; 2, drinking the water of the well of Zem Zem, at which, 
says tradition, Hagar and Ishmael quenched their thirst ; 3, praying at 
the station of Abraham, marked by a stone, on which he is said to have 
stood when de went to sacrifice his son ; 4. stopping and praying at the 
place called El Madjen, the spot where Solomon stood to see mortar 
mixed for building the temple ; 5, running seven times between Mounts 
Safa and Merwa, within the limits of tbe city, in commemoration of 
Hagar’s anxious search for water for herself and her son; 6, 
on the 9th day of the moath to Mount Ararat, about 12 miles from 
after morning prayer. Mahommedan tradition says than on this bill 
Adam built a temple and Mabomet performed his devotions. 7, on the 
following day the pilgrims all go in a body to the Valley of Mouns and 
there sacrifice propitietory victims ; they also cut their hair and nails, 
devoutly burying the portionscutoff. After remaining two days at 
Mouna they again visit the Temple of Mecca, and then prepare for their 
departure. 
Gowns axp Town Riots at Oxrorp.—The fireworks in honour of the 
birthday of the Prince of Wales were a most magnificent display,—the 
very best ever witnessed at Oxford ; a better situation for letting them 
off could not possibly be found, and we bave no hesitation in saying they 
were witnessed by 25,000 people, and ten times that number would not 
have filled the immense space in front of the spot selected. Daring the 
display, which lasted about an hour and a quarter, everything passed 
off in a quiet and peaceful manner ; but immediately it was over symp- 
toms of a quarrelsome nature were exhibited by the undergraduates, who 
when in the streets gave the signal of “ Gown, gown,” for all of them to 
muster, and before 9 o’clock about 600 were parading the streets in a 
most defiant manner. Shortly afterwards the cry of “ Town, town,” was 
heard, and an immense number of mechanics and others showed a bold 
front, and a regular row ensued which it is impossible to describe. The 
newly-elected Mayor, the late Mayor, and Alderman Sadler, as well as 





but the Dean and other church dignitaries mingled with those who, | the proctors and other University authorities, endeavoured to keep order, 
closely and in disorder, surrounded the moving coffin. A greatrash was| but for some time that was impossible; the gownsmen showed no res- 
made towards the grave in the north aisle, into which the coffin was soon | pect for persons. The Mayor received a blow on the head ; the ex-Mayor 
lowered. The tones of the organ rolled through the place, but not one | and Alderman Sadler were e 
word was said. There was, however, a feeling of pride and exultation | mination evinced by the undergraduates for fighting that the special con- 





ed and jostled ; and such was the deter- 


. | througbout the large gatberiog at the distinction which, after nearly a| stables were compelled to use their staves, which they did to some effect 
After living nearly three months in a snow hut among the Esquimaux, | century, bad been conferred on this great man. It is curious to notice | upon the heads and shoulders of those University men who came in con- 
the party travelled three bundred and fifty miles, ia the middle of the | classed companies of those who are engaged in various pursuits, and note | tact with them. In the High-street, a gownsman, who was lodging there, 

their varied aspect. Seldom has there been a more intellectual-looking | opened his window for the purpose of Larangiog the townspeople, aan 


crowd thao that which was found in the Abbey on this occasion. 


| With regard to Hunter, the time which bad elap ed since bis death | whole of his three windows. 


bad changed the natural emotions of grief felt for the loss of a friend or 
benefactor to those of respectand admiration. There was exultation, but 
bo sorrow.— London paper. 

——=>>_— 

Discovery or ANGLO Saxon Antiquitres.—During the past- summer 
Mr. J. Y. Akerman, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, has been 
engaged on the excavation of more than 100 gravee in the parish of 
Long Wittenham, near Abingdon, which appears to have been the site 
of a very extensive Ang!o-Saxon cemetery. 

He was originally indaced to devote bis vacation to this research by 
the fact that some years ago a skeleton of a man was discovered who had 
been interred with bis sword, shield and spear. The result of bis la- 
bours, which bave been continued with scarce a day’s intermission from 
the middle of July to the end of last week, bas been entirely succersfal, 
and the large collection of very curious objects belonging to Anglo- 
Saxon times which he bas brought home, end which are now at Somerset 
House awaiting their exhibition at the first meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, attest the zeal with which he has worked in the cause of 
eacly Eoglish antiquities. 

Among the individual objects secured are a considerable number of 
uros in a brownish clay—in excellent preservation,—which have been 


used as receptacles for burnt bones,—several very perfect iron umbones El 
El! Kera, rent of Imperial domains. 


or bosses of sbields,—a great number of spears and knives—and one 
sword, in its wooden sheath, more than three feet in length. The blade 
of this sword is quite straight, broad and two-edged. The spears vury 
mach in size, one being not less than eighteen inches long, while some, 
found in the graves of boys, are hardly longer than daggers. Of female 
ornaments or of objects of domestic use a great collection has been made, 
cousisting chiefly of amber and glass beads, of hair pins, of the wheels 
of spiadies and of brooches, various in their forms and shapes, but gene- 
rally perfect and uninjured. The skeletons themselves were mostly those 
of large and powerfal men ; some, indeed, of men who must have been 
giants in their days. Owing to the tenacity of the soil, every bone was 
found entire and unbroken. They were generally placed in rectangular 
graves, about three feet uoder the surface, and had most likely beea 
farther protected origtaally by émuli> these, however, have long since 
been levelled by the plough and spade. 

The chief interest attaching to these discoveries is the evidence they 
afford of an early settlement of an Anglo-Saxon population along these 
upper valleys of the Thames ; no one looking at these remains cau doubt 
that they are those of a people who lived and died in the same neigh- 
bourhood ia which their skeletons have been discovered, and that it is 
not the relics of a battle-field upon which Mr. Akerman has fallen.— 

thenaeum, 








Ay Eneowisa Herurr.—A few miles from Stevenage, and not more 
thao thirty from the metropolis, there is a living hermit. Visiting a 
friend in the above locality, not many days ago, I was invited to see 
this extraordinary character. Iadeed hermits are no common mortals 
in the nineteenth century, and to be told that such a one was ex- 
isting at a abort distance acted like electricity upon my nerves. 
As I walked th h some delightful scenery of various tints and 
hues, amid the falling leaves of autumn, I came at last within 
sight of the spot which had excited my curiosity. I had pictured 
to my mind a venerable old man, with a beard as white as snow, 
a massive girdle, and a profusion of books, and hour-glass, in a cell of 
pictureeque ny ee neatness, Alas! how soon was I to experience 
that imagination is one thing and reality another. I shall not venture 
in fature to speculate upon objects so unearthly. At the termination of 
the road a mansion of no ordinary size met my view, but better and hap 
pier times bad reigned within ; without all was desolation and ruia ; 
time, that destroyer of all things, had done its ~work here ; every inlet 
was barricaded by the rude axe and hammer ; its portals no living mor- 
| tal bas passed for eleven long years ; the interior, which was one rich in 
| design aod comfort, is now mouldering to decay ; no cheering voice is 

beard within its walls, only that of rate and vermio. In wacing my 

steps to the scene of the hermit’s cell, which is situated at the back of 
the building, and looking through the wooden bars of a window devoid 
of glass, I perceived a diemal, black, and dirty cellar, with an earth 
floor, not one vestige of furniture, except a wooden bench and a few bot- 
tles, with the remnants of a fire. It was with difficulty, by the faint rays 
of light admitted into this loathsome den, that I could trace a human 
form, clothed only in a horse rug, leaving his arms, legs, and feet per- 
fectly bare ; bis hair was prodigiously long, with a beard tangled and 
matted. Oo my addressing bim he came forward with readiness. I 
found bim a geutleman by education and birth, and most courteous in 
his manner. He anxiously inquired after several aristocratic families in 
Staffordshire and adjoining counties. It is evident be bad at one period 
mixed in the first circles, but the secret of his desolate retirement is, and 
probably ever will remain, a mystery to bis neighbours and tenantry, 
by whom he is supplied with food (chiefly bread and milk). Already 
eleven weary winters bad he passed io this dreary abode, his only bed 
being two sheepskins, and bis sole companions the rats, which may be 
seen passing to and fro with all the ease of perfect safety. During the 
whole of his seclusion he has strictly abstained from ablation, conse- 
quently his countenance is perfectly black. How mach it is to be re- 
gretted that a man with such high intellectual powers, in the prime of 
hood, d with such ample means should spend bis days 

in filth and seclusion, in waste of time and in misery.—Corresp. Wolver- 








Pitortmmace to Mxccoa.—A receat publication of the Ministry of Al- 
geria and the Colonies makes some curious statements relating to the 
pilgrimages to Mecca during the present year. The ceremonies at Mecca 
terminated on the 19th of October, in the presence of about 50,000 pil- 

‘ima, of whom 17,850 bad come by sea, and $2,150 y land. Io 1 

re were 160,000 pilgrims : in 1857, 140,000; and in 1856, 120,000. 
This great decrease in the number in 1859 is owing, the natives declare, 
to the events of Djeddah last year, and also to the dread of the cholera, 
which made extensive ravages in 1858. As soon as the pilgrim sets foot 
on the sacred soil of Mecca be must pat on two pieces of white cloth, one 
tied round the loins with ends banging down to the middle of the leg, 
while the other is thrown over the shoulders so as to leave the right arm 
free. He must go bare-beaded and wear sandals, As long as he wears 


ong 
this garment be is bound to lead a pure and regular life. At Mecca be 
begins the ceremonies uoder the direction of a guide. They are as fol- 
cess veend the Kaaba, 





low :—1. Visiting the temple and guing seven 














his making use of insulting words a volley of stones emashed nearly 

eral college windows were also broken. 
There has not been so much fighting between Town and Gown for the last 
20 years as there was last night. Iodependently ot caps beiog broken, bats 


| knocked off, and gowns torn, many of the gownsmen were injured, and 


some, we fear, rather seriously, as in several cases medical attendance 
was required. Whatever amount of injury they may have received was 
brought on themselves by their beginning an unprovoked row with the 
townsmen, who, until insulted, showed no symptoms of fighting. Many 
of the latter are also injured. It is expected that the same scene will be 
enacted to night, unless the collegians are “ gated.””— Times. 


Statistics or Morocco.—The Moniteur de I’ Armée publishes the follow- 


ing details relative to Morocco: 


“The Emperor of that country bas a revenue of about 2,500,000 pias- 


tres (about 12,500,000.) Jeriy. and expends about 1,000,000. The fol- 
lowing is a statement o! 
there is found : 


E) Ashara and La — war contributions and cattle. ... 


his receipts and expenditure. In the former 





El Deiat, Exchequer dues. ...........cccccccocccccecercesesccsecess 150,000 
El Adaia, presents of Consuls, Christian merchants and persona who ob- 
Pale ORMbeMONS.... 20... ccc sccvnscccccsccnscoce secs secssecessoene 226,000 


In expenditure there are the following items : 


Piastres. 
The Imperial household, harem and stables............. secpecee oves 110,000 
Palaces and public gardens... ........0..cceeececeeseeereeeeseeeeees 
Presents to Mecca, to the Cherifs of Taffilete, mosques and sanctuaries. 65,000 
Salaries of Governors of Tangiers, Suira, Tetuan, Larrache, &c. 50,000 


Marmora 







Land forces............+.. 











Navy,.......-+0-+---+0+++ 30,000 
Salaries of Consuls in Europe. - 15,000 
M Is ctiened odtwde che obbaane aes kewd  Rinee cause ctibbeseneies 6,000 

Wi cccrcoceececcescescesesscesagnessccasuaseoeurseneasainet 900,000 


Whence there results a surplus of about 1,500,000 piastres, which are 
yearly consigned to the Imperial coffers at Mequinez, guarded by 2,000 
negroes. The army is devided into two parts; one, called active, is 
composed of the Emperor’s Moors ; and the otber consists of militia, com- 
manded by the governors. The militia are paid out of the local taxes. 
There are also in large towns, euch as Fez, Morocco, Tangiers, &c., an 
urban force, which is augmented in case of need by all iuhabitaute capa- 
ble of bearing arms. When a large army is formed the Governor com- 
mands the troops of his province, and is bound to provide everythiag ne- 
cessary. The Emperor’s guard generally lives at the expense of the 
towns where it happens to be. The Generalissimo of the troops is the 
Emperor himself, or in his absence one of his sons, or a Prince of the Im- 
oe family. After him come the bajas, or governors, the mocadenies, 
or colonels, and the caid-el-jamsi, who have each the command of 2,500 
mea. The crops of artillery consists of about 1,000 men i 

raised. 





A Frencu Journat on Catvese Censorsurr.—M. Prevost Paradol 
writes as follows in the Journal des Débats:—“ The numbers of the Pekin 
Gazette which occasionally reach the English journals published in China 
sometimes contain curious details respecting the administrative organi- 
sation and political customs of that singular empire. We find, for exam- 
ple, in one of these numbers of the official Chinese journal the report of 
a censor who denounces to his sovereign the increasing folly of the age. 
Too much money is spent on {étes of all kinds, and particularly on the- 
atrical performances by amateurs and drawing-room comedies. Accond- 
ing to this censor the highest families are in the habit of perform 
plays on all occasions, and the most exalted personages are fooli: 
enough to appear on the stage. The Pekin Gazette tells us at the same time 
that the Emperor has ordered the censor to point out the guilty parties, 
and that the censor, with trembling, bas declared that he only spoke 
in general terms, and that it was impossible for him to point out any- 
one. The explanation of the censor’s conduct is most instructive. It 
seems that the personage invested with these high functions is liable to 
a very severe punishment if he does pot find at least once every three 
months something to reprebend and d to the superior authority, 
Hence these general denunciations, followed by an embarrassing silence. 
One scarcely can tell which makes the most ridiculous figure in this sys- 
tem—the censor who is obliged regularly to find matter for censure, or 
the goverament which imagines it can bring about by such means the 
repression of abuses and the amelioration of public manners.” 





Mauve Dre.—-The exquisitely beautiful dye for silks, the mauve, is 
enn by taking equivalent Lay omy of sulphate of aniline and 
romate of potash, dissolving them in water, mixiag, and allowing 
them to stand for sever:| hours. The whole is then thrown upon a filter, 
and the black precipitate which has formed is wasbed and dried. This 
black substance is thea digested in coal-tar naphtha, to extract a brown, 
resinous substance ; and finally digested with alcohol, to dissolve oat 
the colouring matter, which is left beh nd, on distilling off the spirit, as 
a coppery friable mass. This is the dyeing agent, producing all the 
charming varieties of purples known by the name maave, which, as itap- 
| sage Ia ner mae = inappropriately, bas been givea to this colour. 
he particularity of these purples consists in the liar blending of 
the red and blue of which they are constitated. These hues admit of 
almost infinite variation ; consequently, we may have we varieties ct 
red maave, and as many of blue mauve, and any depth of tint can be 
secured. The permanence of these hitherto fugitive combiaations is their 
strongest recommendation.— Art Journal. 





Reapixe wira Srecracies.—A true story is told by a dealer who hed 
advertised eye-glasses, by the aid of which a person could read easily 
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his nose, but unsuccessfully as befure. Further trials were made, until with him, and fairly shut their gates against the heir of England and | 
at length the almost discouraged dealer passed to bim a pair which mag- Aquitaine. For the honour of having educated another Prince,—Harry | 
nified more than all the rest in his stock. The customer, quite «8 impa- | of Monmouth, New College and Queen’s were long at issue. If this | 
tient as the merchant at baving to try so many, put on the last pair and Prince was really a stadent at either college during the Chancellorship | 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 


glowered through them at the printed page with all his might. “ Can 
‘ou read tbat printing now ?” inquired the dealer, pretty certain that he | 
ad bit it right this time at any rate. “Not a bit,” was the reply. | 
“ Can you read at all?” said the merchant, unable to conceal his vexa- 
tion any longer. “ Read at all?” cried the customer ; “ there’s not a) 
single word among them that I can identify his features.” “I say, do | 
you know how to read?” exclaimed the dealer impatiently. “ Be hanged | 


to you!’ shouted the man, throwing down the spectacles in a huff. | 


“If I could read, why should I buy a pair of spectacles for? You cheat | 
the people with the idea that your glasses would help them to read print | 


of his paternal uncle, Henry Beaufort, it must have been in the year 
1398,—when the illustrious student was only eleven years of age. Tra- 
dition is worth something, and it has clung fast to the assurance that | 
Henry was educated at Queen’s, in the old buildings of which visitors 
used to be shown his chamber. It was over the gate-way opposite to | 
St. Edmund’s Hall ; a portrait of the Prince was in the stained-glass | 
window, and Faller tells us that, in Ais days, the room was occupied by | 
his friend Tom Barlow, and that the royal stadent’s picture was there, in 


If the archives of the College record nothing of his residence, a proud 


easy ; but it is a big lie, it is!’ Ab, you blackguard, you thought I’d buy | inscription in his little room asserted it strongly enough ; for instance : 


them witbout trying them !” and he left muttering, “ Humbug!” 


—_—— 


‘‘ To record the fact forever. The Emperor of Britain, the triumphant 
Lord of France, the Conqueror of bis enemies and of himself, Henry the 


Tue Manacemeyt or Tue Voice.—I am only relating a simple fact | Fifth, of thie little chamber once the great inhabitant.” Magdalen Col- 


when I say that almost every error in the use 
throat, palate, tongue, teeth, and nasal organ, bad their day with me ; } 
and rarely do I hear a clergyman read but I recognise one or more of | 
the same blunders. A common fault in reading is the monotone ; and 
when, as I sometimes hear, there is this drowsiness of tone added toa | 
“ drift,’ or see-saw of measured cadences, at the same time, why then 
even the whole tune of “ lullaby, baby,” itself cannot be compared to | 
such soothing sounds for rocking the cradle of the hearer’s brains. Now, 
reading in a church wants so much breath, you cannot afford to waste | 
any. The labour is #0 great to the vocal organs you cancot afford to tire | 
them needlessly. The voice required is so loud, you cannot afford to 
lose any of the aids of intonation, articulation, or reverberation. In one | 
word, your lungs, throat, and mouth form one complicated machine. In | 
reading in a church these organs are applied to a new perpen, almost 
as different as singing is from talking ; and the wisest thing a young cu- 
rate can do is to take a course of lessons from a good elocution master. 
Norcould any benevolent Oburchman epend his money better than in 

intaining clerical reading master for the benefit of the diocese. Many | 
a clergymen, for want of knowing the benefit he could derive from a | 
course of reading, inflicts a cruel draw! on his congregation, and unne- 
cessary labour on bimeelf. As to the clerical sore throat, the barrister | 
and the speaker are alike free from it. The Dissenting preacher is also | 
free. It is strictly an orthodox complaint. It comes, not from talking, | 
but from reading, and no doubt chiefly from reading badly. Thoug) I 
would impress that any man may sustain injury if he reads when he has 
a sore throat.— Twenty Years in the Church. 














Wo witt Ser tHe Fasuion?—The Piedmontese have a fine inde- 
pendent bearing worthy of their Ligurian ancestors ; and the women, 
generally speaking. are very handsome, with especially good eyes, eye- 
brows, and hair. None of them wear the pretty fresh snow-white cam- 
bric cap so characteristic of their sisters in the north of France, and the 
Antwerp nurses. A grisette of Nice bas her hair becomingly dressed, 
and a tulle cap profusely bedizened with showy ribbons, and often quite 
dingy with dust, placed like the lately fashionable bonnet very far back 
on the head. Some patronise a fringed kerchief of bright-coloured wool 
or silk, which, fastened behind with gay pins and tird under the chin, 
forms a graceful enough coiffure. Others bave thick rolls of black vel- 
vet twined round the with long ends hanging down, On Sundays 
and féte days this simple coronet is set off by massive gold ear rings, and 
every day you see young and old women with throat-bands of black 
velvet clasped in front by a Ecart-chaped gold ornament with pendant 
cross. Some matrons frem the neighbouring villages wear a singular 
little cap with a broad flyaway border standing back from the face ; and 
fae ems | you observe a well-dressed stranger in the — Genoese 
scarf of white muslin, which, pinned among the black plaits of hair, and 
falling in soft folds over the neck and shoulders, has a most statuesque 
mr map Those simple and clegant national head-dresses! When 
will the mothers and daughters of England, known all over the world 
for their bad taste in dress, discard the stiff ugly bonnet, hot in summer 
and cold in winter, and take to hoods as in days far more remote than 
those of the Spectator! What English lady with rank, wealth, and beauty 
on her side, will first set the fashion for all to follow? —Fraser’s Mag. 





Tas Exo.isaman’s Dress.—The Eoglishman’s dress seems to be, on 
the whole, as little exceptionable as any that can be pointed out. We 
are not t of our soldiers dressed in tight woollen garments, stocks, 
and heavy -gear in all climates and seasons alike. The mortality 
from nese Sepetow cruelty and a, — @ separate ba to be urged 
against aathori on- mili Fagli men wear a 
tame which 4°] re =; or = without losing its  — 
racteristics ; which indicates the form, may fit it easily, at the wearer’s 

leasure ; leave the limbs free, and need injuriously nowhere. 

me years we must bave denounced the cravat, or stock, as dan- 
gerous ; but the throat, with its Fw blood-vessels, and its importance 
as connecting the whole body with the brain, is now subject to so little 
pressure that we have only to bope that the relaxation will go on till 
there is none at all. Twenty years ago people said, you might know a 
philanthropist in America by his turn-down collar, as an evangelical 
lady was supposed to be known in England by a poke-bonnet ; but the 
tarn-down collars, with a mere black ribbon or light scrap of coloured 
silk, long ago won their way far beyond the ranks of the professional 
friends of maukind. Those who have the sense and courage to wear the 
natural “ comforter,’ which gives warmth without pressure—the beard 
~ne their chances for a sound throat, a clear head, and a long life. 
The hat is now, apparently, the only irrational part of the Eaglishman’s 
dress ; and, so many strange devices are upon trial as a subsitute for it, 
that we may safely leave it to the wearers to select some head-coverin 
which shall defend the eyes and brain, be light and easy to carry, an 
admit air freely.—Once a Week. 





Tus “Sx Hoewprep.”—Ectbasiasts are not wanting, who would 
rather have ridden in it than have won the highest distinction to which 
civilians can inspire. Who dares to object that it was not ultimately suc- 
cessful’? Such a taunt has never been weighed in the balance against 

aun tame yle. I frequently meet in society one of the 
Paladins of that fatal Roncesvalles. In private life he bas few peculia- 
rities, except a tendency to engage in each and every of chance, 
and a perfect monomania for waltzing. Yet I regard him with an im- 
mense respect and reverence, that the object of the feeling would be the 
last to understand. I think of the awful peril out of which the delicate 
feminine face bas come without a scar; and I protest I would no more 
dream of speaking to him angrily or lighting! , than I would ventare 
the Derby to s5—, 


dignified | the be Awe the fa ngs wheter 
prelate current vourite. ly upon it, 
in many bomes of England (if the SS leave them stending), 
there will be one 


ly portrait that our children will most delight to 
honour. Penies 66 2 ee crowning glory of Sur town, 
they will pass by grave effigies of lawyers, ecelesi and statesmen, and 
pease opposite to a martial figure, dressed in the uniform of a Light Dra- 
goon. All his ancestors shall give | ae eyes to the simple soldier, who 
rode that day in the van of the Six Handred.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





Tae Preacuen’s Disaprortment.—Mr. Neale relates a story of “an 
eminent living prelate,” who with the good hamour is accus- 
tomed to narrate the incident himselfas a warning to his clergy to preach 
plainly. While he was still serving a curacy, he was anxious to try his 
hand at extem preaching, and accordingly took for his text, “ The 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” On this subject he dwelt, 
much to his satisfaction, for the usual time; he proved from the works 
of creation, from the construction of our bodies, and from the other usual 
topics, that there must be a creative power, and that creative power is 
God. He came down from the pulpit with the comfortable conviction 
that he had not done so badly after all. Happening to walk home with 
a farmer who had attended the service, he was anxious to learn what im- 
pression he had produced, and dingly made some observation which 
led to the point he wished to introduce. “A very capital sermon you 
gave us, Mr. B..” remarked his companion, “ bat somehow, I can’t help 
thinking there be a God, for all you said.” — Universal Review. 


Royactr at Oxrorp.— According to the quiet and unostentatious spirit 
of the times and the nation, a young gentleman became, the other day, a 
member of Christ Church College, Oxiord—and that member is heir to the 
throne of England. There was, as became the event, a little more cere- 
mony, more of outward show of respect from the masters to the scholar, 
than marks an ordinary , but a tranquil diguity was its 
prevailing characteristic. There was no enthusiasm, and even the old 





past favours. 
The following brilliant GAM@ was one of four played simultaneously by Mr. 





my poor langs, stomach, | lege found favour with royalty. Thither Edward the Fourth sent his 


nephew, Edward Poole. Prince Arthur, the son of Henry the Seventh, 
was often a visitor, at least, there, as bis brother Henry was at Christ 
Church,—and there Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James the First, fre- 
quently resided. When this Prince first took up his residence there, he 
was accompanied by the King and Queen, who, by way of entertainment, 
were nearly worried to death by disputati and scholastic gymnastics, 
—too much even for such a pedantic monarch as James. Since that pe- 
riod Oxford has had many a princely visitor ; but the only one we can 
remember who matriculated was “ Gentleman George,” then Prince Re- 
gent. This occurred in 1814, when Prince Metternich, Blucher, Gaei- 
senau and other celebrities dined with the heads at Christ Church. The 
dinner was a joyous affair ; and, characteristically enough, it was “ after 
dinner” that the Prince called for the books, and bad his name duly en- 
tered as a scholar. The guests, too, were not forgotten ; and Blacher and 
Gneisenau were created “ Doctors.” Old Blucher was puzzled ; and the 
new royal scholar of Christ Church laughed his loudest, as the old Ger- 
man exclaimed, “ Well, if I am a Doctor, it is Gneisenau who administers 
the pills !”’— Atheneum. 








Chess. 
By Everex B. Coox, of Hobokea, N. J. 
BLACK. 


= 


PROBLEM No. 569. 











White to play and checkmate in two moves. 





Sotvtion To Prosiem No. 568. 


White. Black. 
1. Kttakes B. R takes Kt ). 
2. Rto K BS. K takes either R 
3. Kt takes Q P, ch, or 
Kt to Q B6, accordingly K moves. 
4. Checkmate. 





To Conresronverrs.—£. . c., HobOKen.—Many thanks for present and 





Morphy without sight of the boards and men sgainst four strong Players of 
Philadelphia, for the benefit of the Mount Vernon Fund. 


(xINe’s KNIGHT'S GAMBIT.) 





White (M.) Black (T.) White (M.) Black (T.) 
1PwK4 PtoK4 13 Kt to Q5 ch K tks KB 
2PtoK B4 P tks P 14 B tke K Kt tks B 
3 K Ktto B3 P to K Kt4 15 Q tks P ch toB2 
4K BwB4 PteQ3 1 R tks P ch tke R 
5PwKR4 Pto K Kt5 17 Kt tks tks Kt 
6KttoK Kt5 KKttoR3 18 Rw&K Beh KtK2 
TPtwoQé PtwoKB3 19 Q to Kt 5 ch oo 
ore Kt to B3 2WQtKBibch Kto 
9 Castles toK2 21 Qto B7 ch K to 
eh Ady to K Kt 2 22 Qto BG ch KttoK2 
ll K KttoK6 Q B tks Kt 23 Q tks R Kt to Kt3 
WKBtsQB KtK2 24 BR tks B ch 

And Black resigned. 

The d 


aration of this Game was 24 hours. 





Love 4 Wire ayp Rute 4 Wire.—I wish every husband would copy 
into his memorandum book this sentence, from a recently published 
work :—* Women must be constituted very differently from men. A 
word said, a line written, and we are happy; omitted, our hearts ache 
as if for a great misfortune. Men cannot feel it, or guess at it; if they 
did, the most careless of them would be slow to wound us so.” 

The grave hides Lae | a heart which has been stung to death, because 
one who might, after all, have loved it after a 
was deaf, dumb, and blind, to 

uoted, or if not, was at leact restive and impatient with re; to it. 

any men, marrying late in life, being accustomed only to take care of 
themeelves, and that in the most erratic, rambling, exciting fashion, eat- 
ing and drioking, sleeping and walking, whenever their Y, or good 
cheer and amusement, er or unquestionable, prompted, come 
at last, when they get of this, with their selfish habits fixed as fate, 
to—matrimony. For awhile it isa novelty. Shortly, it is strange as 
irksome, this always being obliged to consider the comfort and happ 
of another. To have something always hanging on the arm, which used 
to swing free, or at most, but twirl a cane. Then they think their da 
done if provide food and clothing, and refrain (possibly) from h 
words. Ah—isit? Listen to that sigh as you close the door. Watch 
the gradual fading of the eye, and paling of the cheek, not from age,— 
she should be yet ag aye that gnawing pain at the heart, born of 
the settled conviction that the great hungry craving of her soul, as far 
as you are concerned, must go for ever unsatisfied. God help such 
wives, and keep them from attempting to slake their souls’ thirst at 
poisoned fountains. 

Think you, her husband, how little a kind word, a smile, a caress to 
you, how mach to her. If you call these things “childish’’ and “ be- 
neath your notice,” then you should never have married. There are 
men who should remain for ever single. You are one. You have no 
right to require of a woman her health, strength, time, and devotion, to 
mock her with this —— unsatisfying return. A new bonnet, a 
dress, a shawl, a watch, anything, everything but what a trae woman’s 
beart most crav ¥, appreciation, love. She may be rich in 
everything else, but if poor in these, and is a good woman, she 
had better die. 

There are hard, unloving, cold monstrosities of women (rare excep- 
tions), who neither require love or know how to give it. We are not 
speaking of these. That big-hearted, loving, noble men have occasion- 
ally been thrown away upon such, does not disprove what we have been 
saying. But even a man thos situated has greatly the advantage of a 
woman in a similar position, because, over the needle, a woman may 
think herself into an insane asylum, while the active, out-door turmoil of 
business life is at least a sometime reprieve to bim. 

Do you ask me, “ Are there no wives?’ God be praised, yes, 
and loveable busbands, too, a know how to treat a woman, 


@ | and would have her neither fool nor drudge. Almost every wife would 


be a good and a bappy w fe were she only loved enough. husbands, 
Liahin Seared. 


present and prospective, think of thie.— 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
Tha’ 


t they have recmved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being mad: bh 


je to order for their Fall snd Winter Sales, throug 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the won ef GRIRSNEY OF 2488s who appreciate style and quality in 

9: 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


OBLIGED TO REMOVE. 
(BUILDING TO BE TORN DOWN.) 





CHINA, 
GLASS, 
CUTLERY, 
PLATED WARE, 
WAITERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 


&e., &e., &e. 
OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICBS. 





Housekeepers and others will find their interest In Buying Now!! 
. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE « CO., 
No. 447 Broadway, above Canal St. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

** Commends Itself to every lover of easy repose.”’—N. F. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” ¥. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”’—JN. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 

“ Ranks foremost among modern inventions.”— WASHINGTON INTEL- 
LIGBNCER. 

“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”"—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

“ It is precisely the article wanted,”’"—MERCANTILE TIMES. 

The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers througheut the 

id Canadas. 


United Staves , or direct from the Co. Retail price, from $5 to $6,00 accord 
to width. For circulars and further information addres— sed 


EO. F. GRAY, See. Bluigtc Bed 8p: CGo., 
78 Broadway, New York. 





REM 
vas ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STRERT, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 


~ J. E. Wallace. J. Ww. 
WALLACE & THOMAS, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
LOUISIANA. 

ILL PROMPTLY ATTEND TO LARGE CLAIMS AGAINST PERSONS RESIDING 
in the City of New Orleans and —— of Shreveport, Mansfield, Natehi 
Alexandria, at 5 per cent. on all sums over Two Thousand Dollars. 
claims, by ent. 


. and 
Reasonable deductions 
for still larger 

Address of 


Address of 
J. B. WALLACE, { J. W. THOMAS, 
Mansriexp, La. New Onceans, La 








J. W: MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi 


D. W4-worrn, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natehesz, Miss. , 


R. RICHARDSON, Attorney ar“ Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 








UPUY’S C 


HILBLAIN ble 1 
atonce. Dupny’s Swiss ty rd reliovon dhe tmeunperetiec ttehings 
Wholesale at No. 9 Broadway, and at the principal every where. 





Depa og ES ETN Rane ae Us ean Nee 








_.. steamer 
at 1034 o’cloek, A. M. 





WEEUL 1 RN GRT FAMILY Guters open pole dey ceee iat 
ft by’ ANS COS CONCENTRATED BE hye cents, 
pats Ge Cacanlots ane Druggists, 161, 399, 611, and 756 Broadway. 
FFI OTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Liverpool, per U, 8. 
M yea aeanes tas Omice. o SATURDAY, the oth day of heeamber 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGER'S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE. ...............c0cceeccccnccceseeneee 
SINGER’S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE.............. 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


le reduced to $4. 
T™ FAMILY MACHINES ARE CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
all the Sewing of a private family. 


's Standard Mac 
For manufacturing purposes, are we!l known to be without any successful rival in mar: 
ket. Much has been published in regard to various stit made by Sewing Ma- 
chines. Singer's Mach! e the best stitch ever invented, and do it in the best 
Send fora of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Ganette, which ne reliable 
about prices, sizes, &c., of Bewing Machines, and will be supplied 
I. M. SINGER @ CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, N. ¥. 
No. 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
HAS, AS USUAL, WON 
THE HIGHEST FREMIUM 


AT THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE AND AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINBS, 
PRICE REDUCED TO §50. 

Office, No. 503 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 














Family Machine, for every variety of family sewing. 
Manufacturer’s Machine, for beavy Tailoring, Quilting, and Manufacturing 
generally. 


he 





Large for the Manuf: of Boots and Sboes, , ae. 
All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than any other Sewing Machines in 
market, or money ref 
a ot N. B,~AGENTS WANTED. 
MILTON FINKLE. 
LUCIUS LYON. 


FINKLE & LYON, 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 

$5 Extra. 


SPOOLS, AS PURCHASED FROM THE 
they Hi Gather and Stitch ins 


EK MACHINES SEW FROM TWO 
Yee uiring no rewinding of thread ; , 
rior style, Hnishing each seam by y at recourse to the hand- q 
as is required by other do bewer apd cheaper sewing than a seam- 
stress can, even if she works for one cen! an hour. 

OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE.—4% Broadway, New York. 18 Summer St. 
730 Chestnut Street, Ph phia. 18 West 
Cincinnati. Ageacies in al! the principal Cities and Towns in the United 


. s@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. £8 


BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
MY Ny MACHINES MAKE THE SHUTTLE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH 18 UNDENIA- 
Then kes bun little thread, work almost noiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and $100. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO., 
434 B d y, Cor. rd St. N.Y. 
FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES, 
For Plain Stocking and Faney Knitting; 
MAKES TIPPETS, HOSIERY, ARMLETS, aee* CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 











And a variety of 
FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING. 


SENECA FALIS 8. M. 00/8 
SEW STYLE OF STITCH 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
TIED SHUTTLE STITCH. 
Averry’s Patent, Nov. 9, 1858. 
SALESROOM AND AGENCY, 
No. 514 Broadway, Up Stairs, 








H. C. LEE, Agent. 





FINANCIAL. 
= AUGUST BELMONT&CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


SSUE LETTERS Mf CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through the rs. RoruscuiLo’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 











and their ccovenpendonte. 
RICHARD BELL, 
J. RAE. t 23 ant soy MON Tia ork. 


FFER re SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION iy oF tappel. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Parchasers. 
RF levned, Bterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 








JOHN MUNROB & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.56 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


Gir CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINVIPAL TOWNS 
aes of 
FRA HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM. SWITZERLAND, RUBS 
IRELAND, sPaix, ITALY, WEDeN. 
, on 
ATHENS, BEYROUT GONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 


ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, 


ae. 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORN?TA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
823 Broadway N.Y., 
ISPABOH AN sere TO CALIFORNIa, ganeos AND THE SANDWICH 18 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and 2th of eac th. 
Exchange on Ciifornia, Oregon, tod tbe Sandwich Ialanda fr ale ai al mee. 











DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BAN RS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


18808 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BRO A le 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Iasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B"2 AND yore PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
fer, collected free of charge. 


Byphe eng ewotite granted, ond bitte rarchesed ond collected ca land, L Scotland 
R. ne pad Eng! reland, 
B.C, PERoUsS 
F. H GRAIN, 
©. F. SMITH. 


BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 


EW YORK, 1, 1859. 
HE BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING BREN CONCENTRA- 
in the ME ROHAN TS’ EXCHANGE, the several firm ag DON, 
WRIGHT, HATCH EDSON, TOPPAN, CARPENTER & CO” DANFORTH. PER’ 
KINS & 00., BaD # OOUSLAND & 00.,) 5€ WELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & OO., and 
StS o85, i, WAY & WHITING, are nd ‘all may hereafier 


be addressed retary. P 
ona y is now prepared to afford to BANKING SHOTISCSIONS and THE PUBLIC 
TAGES CONTEMPLATED IN ITS FORMATION, both as it regards the SUPERIORITY OF 
THEIR WORK and the for the -_ of the phe compded to to their care, and they 
respectfully solfcit a of the p Beretofore extended to them under their 


izations. 
ORK, Jane ADELPHts, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


b.. = orn 
MONTREAL. and CHIU. ARLE 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. Cc S TOPPAN, President. 





ON, 
"fo, 29 William Street, New York. 














Law. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. Y 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
(Established 1804 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN ues and al FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
rie ‘ tartety of Ti AS —GREEN 4 at — — Lp 
7 CHONG, PoucHON 
as Oovone, Hyrsox, Gusrowas, Youne Hrson, &c., in chests and 


Mocua and Java.—Wives—Mapereas, Susaazes, Ports, Hocxs, 4c., very old 
Five eee OLarers. a een and Ubandon'a; Cab: Imperial, 
ano Heldselek, G. H. Mumm's, Ac, ke. otepea 
Liqvoas.—Brandies, Rums, Whitey, din, Arrack, Abainsbe Kirech, Bc. &o., a. in original 
{oa Broya § Cyperen, Mareees mm, oyeau, Bitters, &c.—Mart Li 
4g ey and SAM ML Fish, 
9 a TON - at Sere Victoria, Pruvce Fe 
1=ED, iby in barrels and bat barron “Hsas.— Wastrma.is and AMERICAN. = 
Bee cathe vertnated pute, ant of cur cen portals. 











FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 

NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOB, 
Opposite the Hudeon River Ratiroud Stason. And at 
YONKERS. 

the Railroad 


HH‘? CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, tne! adi: all the most ar 
of Champagne, including own MAX SUTAINE. All the di 
“The Fineat Lserip ions o all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
the diferent kinds of td Plates, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oi), , Sardines, fe. 
phaila Beef T = ac. o~ . a — 
‘ongues, 
GOSHEN BUTTER eeran wee geen wiieeine tae the see ws prov: yoved Beiaee. au 
whieh they deliver free of to all parts of of the above p all the neigh 
bourtng country adjacent 





GUANO. 


Ww WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT. am THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to oun papenter Oe x Geene or seston ever imported or manufactur 
ed in this country. This by WM. H. WEBB, of New York, from Jervis’ | | 
pL in the | SOUTH t ACLPIG OURAN, " and is sold genuine and pure as | 
It has satisfactorily tested by tutural Chemist of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
and by by the most eminent and popular Agricul hemiste and found to contain (as will 
seen by our circulars) a large per centag 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF Lins AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate ab 
dant crops, besides s substantially ing the soil. It can be f aatety used without eager 
oa the seed cate te arta, it, £0 18 the case with seme other fer- | 
tt t heal’ 
dition, and as experience has oye FREE OF INSKCTS.  F "Wee tee i 
phe will be promptly attended to) 
tests of farmers, apply to 





JOHN B. SARDY., Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall st., New York City. 


MASONIC. 

REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOouoDS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MANUFACTURED af 
424 BROADWAY. 

WILLIAM M. PRICE. 








‘or orders in RS quantity | 


THe Albion, 


_ December 3 





«INSURANCE. 


SBCURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 


Josura Walker, Ricuargp P. Baurr, Ww. Densutoox, Gsorcs H. Beres, 
Joux Haiser, 8. T. VaLewrine, Epu’p. W. Contizs, Epwarp Crowe, 
Rosser L. Cass, Joux R. Witus, We. Brevsaut, Jr, Gaeonce B. Guinweit, 
Ww. H. Hosser, * Rost. L. Morear, Surra Laweence, Tuomas J. OwEy, 
Epwarp Wuers, Wa. Aucex Borize, Jos. Lawrence, Antsony P. Francis. 
Joun D. Wanney, L. B. Wrmas, Samu. C. Paxson, Samcat D. Bascocn, 
Epwarp Meagirr, Jomm ALLEN, D. Cromwsit, Jonataan ODELL, 
Haney Baraow, Wuusiae F. Morr, E. J. Dowwett, Rosert Bowne. 
Eowarp Haicat, Epwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
ATT N IS INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR ENTHO TERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 
iT The amount of Capital, over w 62,800,000. 
+ Risks taken at the powrent » 
hee Profits divided ano oo the tnowred, 


The Comp: having i 
it: the division of Profits, oath is 
of ual Premium ; .— ne responsi 
holders. 


secured and invested, the et pe relates 
uired of the ond the 
ty can attach to the 





A DIVIDEND ent, to the Policy by ed, a just been declared, out of 
we Profs of the last oan bat cy $120,600 600 added to the Capital 





TRUSTEES. 


Moses H. Gaixweu, Perer Porn Cuas. H. Marsaatt, Eowrm Barrier, 
Srraccs. 8c 


AG! mUYL. Livinestos, Haney A. Cort, Exias Ponvert, 
Stars, Jr., Lous UT, osers Fou.xs, Jr. re a. 1 aeeOR, 
miaM H. % Awtuony B. Ne@ox, Jacon R. Nevius, AM 
Daaxe Mr ALFRED Setos, Jos. Gamtarp, Jr., } 22 Pre Prva, 
Wurrs’r. Gray, Wu. H. Newman, P. Sreacuas, Cuagies STRECKER, 
Sam's. L. M J. B. Owativia, Avex. M. Laweexcm, Sauvex M, Fox, 


TIVLA 
Fasp’o.G. Fostax, Simon de Visser, Joun A. Isguin, 


A. B. NRILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling H and Furni , Wareh Stores and Mer- 
dl Factories, Ships in Port, &ec. 
On the most favourable terms. "all losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 








Directors. 
Freperice R. Lez, TON PEARSALL, Avrrep Moors. 
Saucer Wriets, Cuarces J. Dover Pensame W. Frorn, 
4 4 - 3 ALVORD, é A. STEWART 
Apau . oun BR. Paxtos, ey, 
Corwauivs St Bransee, Georce L. Osnonye, Simson Asnanams, M.D. 
is Pierson, -amunL Weexs, Joun SuoTwe.t, 
Joun A. Deven, Hewry Sarecos, B. Timpson, 


Hawarr J. Bowen, James Humes. 


Anpus Fromert, 

Josera H. Gopwiy, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
C the AUantic. Half Premi: may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Call 





brats, Lasiralia, 
—— GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvagy. 








“FURNITURE, & &c. a 


‘PURNITURE. 


ALEXANDER ROUX & CU, 
479 BROADWAY. 














Established in 183, 
OPE at AT REDUCED PRICES THEIR LARGE STOCK OF PLAIN AND RICH FuR. 
Biack and Gilt Fursiture’ rmanc wfactared by F “he —~ Jt apeualy ter Oe — ty 
‘urniture. manuf: y our, oo 
ARE tes gs ese SU aw denery oat tu cmngnmnc ee 
is to is o the Ist an next, in uence of 
tation of copartnership of the present firm . 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


FRmovat TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND moor ABOVE STEWART’S, WHERE 
We invite all who have never seen such an article to look at th 





to b but be pleased to f like th They +" We won't sak you 
uy, but shall be p: serve you, if you a thea. are perfectly clean, sweet 
and everlasting. Don’t forget to look at them. You same place 


Colton’s ee Iron Folding Season. 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


PATENT MANGLES, 


OR IRONING CLOTHES wsgnors "--yeead SUITABLE FOR HOTELS, LAUN 
dries, and Private Familes. For sa 


DUNC rtf WEST & SHARP, No. 51 Beekman Street. 











JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 
Near Fourth Street. 


OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FOR EUROPEAN AND amma. 
can Travelling. Paris made Travelling and Shopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen’ 





REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS 
A full assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE aT 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 





The Largest and Most Complete Assortment of 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
Bach article is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is.no deviation 
Public and Private Establishments, Steamers, Ships, SieamDoais, and Hotels supplied at 
short , on the most reasonable terms. 





SUMMER FURNITURE. 


J. é& C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 
Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURNISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 








we Persons of 


ascrew. 
. . ARE-KOOM, 
aa 6s menmagys youre Fe REmyuye 


Pir a Eictere Sew ioe “"orricn us caNtun se, Re roRSaEe ite 
ae ee 





ae 
= ay 


eye Country orders 
bom my PH any part ofthe U United States or Uanada. 
sed cipped way p H. V. SIGLER, (= 





PACIFIC MUTUAL iINsunarrom COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


ASSETS, 
ais COMPANS CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE ous. 
ness, and has pF pp ny te RR. rotits of the year 1858, a dividend of 
-three per Cent—Siz per Cent interest on the outdhanding sort eortee 
of the issue of 1856. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONVERDONK, Secretary. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 
HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
t es. 





by Fire, on oui 8, Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rat 
8 adjusted in *. and promptly paid, without referexce to London. 
Special Fund of $150,500 


Is held by the New York ana for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordance with the 
law of the State. 


oo Neer Trustees. 

ALEB 0. HA President Manhattan Bank. 
SeHeRLER L at IhavTON, Firm of Barelay & lactesten, 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 

New York Directors. 


Ecaert Bexsox, Rosert Harvocs, J. De Pavsrer Ocpes, 


T. B. Coppixetos, Wx. A. Kine, Josern Siva 

Sucas K. +a C. Mecerta, Epwarp D. Sraacue, 
James Harr Gro. B. Mognewoop. Bens. M. \ gd 
Jossra 8. Hawauns, Bexsamin A. Mumrorn, Jeremian Wisur. 


CRONGE ADLAMD, Wit sintct Nee Tork. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
justed in New York, and promptly 








INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 
27 MAIDEN LANE, Corner Nassau Street, 
OOTS AND SHOES, PIANO-FORTE COVERS, 
HOSPITAL SHEETING, HORSE BLANKETS, 
CLOTHING, TUYS, BALLS, GLOVES, 
D. HODGMAN. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FABRICS. 
HE UNDERSIGNED HAS NOW IN STORK, AT WHOLESALE ONLY, AND IS 
daily receiving from his factories in the United States, and from the best manufactories 

abroad, large qoantities Shirred Elastic Fabrica, embracing all made t by cementing, warns, 
braiding, se hes so teneres united, including ail Cloths, Webs, Tapes, Suspenders, G: 
ters, Corda, 4c. will grant license stam; stamps, with authority to manufacture or im 
and sel! the Vulessined ® Rubber Elastic Fabries. Ail such stamps have a fac siméle 
name—without which no goods can be legally vended in the United Sites, sare the lifetime 
of Goody ear’s Patent. . "DA 


Principal Warehouse, No. 3 Conrionde Street’ New York. 
Dadensiqnes recs ved ya ran EM ye orld 
aati — = the REMIUM for the above » Aaucien we 
on hand a iarge and well-assorted Stock of RODS, Aativictad 
PROUT puiae ass 4c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


THOMAS H. BATE, ! Warren Street, New York. 


Aad every description of India Rubber Goods. 














N. B.—Patentee of the 8 
Steen tes Hm bepalay iPINNER, ledged by 
D*L5c% OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, 
trast Veneto persons Goi siod 3) wets . Prepared ealy by - 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL Brain ¢ Or aa aR Ue, 
Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. 





Pp°se OLD PA SOAP, for Cha ds and Face, Bath 
AND FOR CHILDREN.—It u se Peing mide = 
pt is nd Galleal exh dealing ramoutt any Orten, an bad Suan . 
J. ©. HULL & SONS, 106 Clif Street, (North end). 
SORE LIPS, Certain Cure HEG 
Glycermwe, cheap, safe, and agreeable, ealy = pee 


eneauaa & ©O., Draggiste, 161, 399, 511 756 Broadway. 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stamps, or 30 cents 





CARED HAN 
& CO."8 Camphor 


Losses > 
In addition to its Fire ess, this Company is pre; to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 


Adam Norrie, Richard Irvin. 
Wm. Pick ee Phelps, Adam Norrie 
m. Pic , . orrie, 
‘Thos. in, Benj. B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, Henry Eyre. 
Henry A. Smythe, i Moke. 


Epuvyp Hvrry, Surveyor 
A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 

Cama Cagttal,........ccccsccccceeees Digeddwndbibiwodedtcd 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
poe fa yh = 4 ee Sen ae ee 
buildings, their cargoes, on terms as low as are 

avian the Sealy of the inuvenn ond the taaesed. 








DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Jossra B. Vanncm, Marrtiy Bares, Jr., Gussrr 8. BEECKMAN, 
LaonarD APPLEBY, Dup.ey B. Fuuusr, Joun C. HenpERson, 

H. Woxcorr, Cuar.es L. Voss, Lorrar FREEMAN, 
Wiiuias K. Srrove, Warren Dewano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
Moss TaYLor, Henry V. aTson E. =. 

Jamas 0. SHELDON, Jossru B. Vannes, Jr., Cuances E. Arriesy 
Danian Panisa, Jas. Lon. Gragam,Jr., Samu. D. Baaprosp, Jr. 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowss R. Mciivarz, 


THE HAIR. 
A NEW DISCOVERY !—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 

HIGHLY PERFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 
And prepared expressly for beautifying the Hair, puffing the Hair, curling the Hair, dress- 
ing the Hair, softening the Hair, smoothing the Hair, glossing the Hair, silking the Hair, 
laying the Hair, stiffening tbe Hair, arranging the Hair, adhering the Hair, setting the Hair, 
clinging the Hair, &c., &c. 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 


- 


This is an invaluable article to dress the Hair am, for Parties, Balls, Weddings, and 
overy ether place whare o lady wishes to pear eeeeeng> at home, abroad, 


in the parlour, the street, ie, fey the social cire: 

This prepara son Tar tirpames the’ Ot and Fomatums so much awed, and Smpentn $0 the 
hair a silky gices ond coftness, while at thecame time ® stitiness for ler which French Tallow 
is so The great tage and great secret in this article over all others is: 


AS YOU DRESS THE HAIR, 8O IT REMAINS, 
sah disarranged. Ev gentleman who will try this artic 
the fact ha on ¢ Hair dressed eth et - }- remain smooth, keep dincoveced ig 1 Ty or lay ia 
the position longer than by any article ever is to be found in the 
ase No having used it but 
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totlet — as! 
will place it it in her woilet, and give it the Grat 


TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 


Tt shall stand on its own merits. It has merit for a place in the toilet of the Queen of 

Fash‘ons, and wmte eremnat wih Ge highest honours the fashionable world can bestow 
article f bollet. 

i THE TOILET. 


Site Bp batee Aden of Do yetiatt 0 wil bo Deceeinn of attruttien, Mp tentneentae 
ee TRY IT—TRY IT. 


If it does not plenge, revere & to the agent fem purchased, who is authorised te 
the money. ae San ‘here belle mt ought to be in every family, 
said a distinguished lady of fashion. © woulda’t I be nice if I was made of French Tallow i 


Said fashivabie thie gr me boven jonre Od 
ont ts F, paety VAD te 
shade dark It is the first and art ure French w ever prepared, and 
“i this beautiful form in ieany etter city or pleco in the weld 
advantage Prensh TeRow bas over encey.hing yet dianovered, Hen in Go fast, at ® le 
adbntine end Saturally bolde and fe ip tapethas ; apeidene find tt an ele- 
gant article to use after s'ckness, in ease of fever, a , &o.) when hair bas become rougy 


it 
i 


the uni 
an. Aamey by hope ei § 
cet eeo 
Se, Bera Ty ata tases 

FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 

FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 
Put up in Neat White Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per Box. 
Orders 


seed 
ee MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 
No. 23 Ann Street, 


lo be Sound like i. This isa 


Between Broadway and Nassau St, near Astor House. NEW YORK., 
WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 
trade supplied at a very libera! discount. Im and prepaned LhQ ~~ 


ISABEL SCIPLE, Orrwa anv Derot, 23 ANN Steeet, between Broadway 
near the Astor House. 

For sale by first-class houses on Broadway, and Druggists, Perfumers, and Fancy Dealers 
every 


here. For sale at 
No. 616 Broadway, «od 
333 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S: BISCOTINE. 














EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 
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